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Bloodmobile a_ success 


By Phil Coppola = 

At the Bloodmobile last ‘week, the Red 
Cross collected 121 units of blood from 
NECC students and faculty. It was a crisis 
time for them with their supply of whole 
blood at a critically low level. A 
spokesman for the Red Cross said that the 
turnout was unexpectedly good. Usually 
Northern Essex is a slow day for the Red 
Cross. But this past time the students.and 
staff kept the Red Cross on their toes. 

The Veterans Union got people to set up 
appointments prior to the Bloodmobile. A 
total of 235 names were collected. On the 
day of the Bloodmobile, 136 people showed 


up. Out of that, 15 were rejected for 


various reasons: underweight, past 
illness, ete. The number of people who 
were rejected by the Red Cross is normal. 

From start, to finish, the operation 
moved with a quick steady pace. At times, 
as many as nine people were donating at 
the same time. 


Record attendance 
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Happy trails: — into the sunset after an absorbing day at NECC. 
{heading south on I-495 from NECC.] 
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The Veterans club assisted the Red 
Cross staff throughout the drive by helping 
donors on and off the couches. Other club 
members stayed with the donors to 
comfort them. 

Forty names were drawn from the Red 
Cross roster and pizza certificates will be 
issued to those people whose names ap- 
pear on a list. One can find the results on 
the wall outside of the Vets office located 
on the’second floor of ‘‘B”’ building. All in 
all, it was a good day for the Red Cross. 
The students of Northern Essex do care. 
The results of the Bloodmobile drive 
proved this. 

Let’s all get involved with the activities 
and organizations around campus. It’s 
only through participation that any 
Bloodmobile,, club or any organization 
works. Help your college and help your- 

self. Become involved, it’ll benefit you in 
the end. 


Montgomery rocks at 


hot 


By Priscilla Dors and Kathy Chiaradonna 


First-rate performances by The James 
Montgomery Band and back-up band Pri- 
vate Parts blew the mihds of five hundred 


~ eestatic partiers at NECC’s March 2 mixer 


at The Rendezvous in Methuen. 

Private Parts, a Lawrence-based band, 
set the mood for the crowd with a hard- 
driving ‘lectric sound. Kevin McCall and 
Jimi Marino, NECC students, formed the 
rock group in December of 1979. The 
mixer was their second public perform- 
ance. 

James Montgomery appeared in skin- 
tight leather pants and a leopard T-shirt 
His wailing harp, accompanied by Barbara 
Holoday’s screaming ‘soul-sister’ vocals, 
and an energetic stage performance crea- 
ted an atmosphere of unyielding foot- 
stomping, hand-clappin, and real good 
mingling. 

Applause and ‘wa-hoo’ whistles brought 
the band back for encores. “The Deacon” 
laid down a super bass solo, but the high 


SPRING BREAK — MARCH 17-21 


Rendezvous mixer 


light of The James Montgomery Band’s 
jam was the pop single “New England 
Sunshine”. 

Larry Hinkle, Chairman of the Social 
Committee, said the mixer- was a “ 
success.” The $1400 cost for the JMB was 
coverd by students’ $3 donation. Hinkle 
is trying to set up The Fools for a future 
NECC mixer. 


| Backstage Montgomery 


please see page 3 
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$20,000 available 
Frugal Council 
allots surplus $$$. 


By Larry “Scoop” O’Brien 


During the last meeting on Wednesday, 
March 5, the NECC Student Council unan- 
imously passed two motions to allocate 
money out of the 1979 student activity 
surplus fund to purchase ten 32-inch plat- 
forms for the “Stillpoint VI” dance pro- 


. duction, and an automatic door-opener for 


the library’s entrance for the handicapped. 

The surplus money may only be spent 
on capital-outlay projects (buildings and 
equipment) that will benefit all students. 
The Council must spend the money within 
a certain time period or the state will 
take it. 

Stillpoint Advisor Elaine Mawhinney 
convinced the Council that without the 
platforms there will be severe seating 
problems at the Stillpoint performance. 
Collapsible and easy to store, the plat- 
forms will become the property of NECC 
Student Activities. 

The amount allocated for the automatic 
door-opener is not to exceed $1250 and, if 
possible, it may be named as a gift from 
the Class of 1979-80. 

The meeting continued with a report 
from Social Committee Chairman Larry 
Hinkle. The March 2 mixer drew a record 
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531 people, making the total door-take 
$1,593, thus cutting the cost of the mixer 
from $1,837 down to $244. Hinkle also 
announced that the Semi-formal is tenta- 
tively slated for April-18 at Pat’s Beef 
House in Haverhill. 

Mike Lewis then read a letter from 
Drama Club Advisor Gene Boles, propos- 
ing a plan for new lighting and wiring for 
the stage on the third floor of the Class- 
room Building. Boles wrote that the job 
would cost less than $6,000 if as much 
NECC staff is used as possible (carpen- 
ters, electricians, etc.) Also discussed was 
the idea of renting a nearby barn for use 
as a theater. 

The council also debated about using 
the surplus fund to repair the Gym floor, 
which was damaged by water leaking 
from the roof. Some councilors felt that 
the contractor who built the Gym should 
be liable, and that Student Activities 
should not have to pay for it. The Council 
then agreed not to act on this until they 
meet with Dean of Administration John 
Palmucci to get more facts. 
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~ An unexpected good turnout giving blood at the Red Cross Bloodmobile 
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e Don't go ‘straight’ 
to this movie. page 15 


Northern Essex will host MBRCC on Friday 

Wilcoxson responds to Afghan crisis .. . 

Student grievance procedure outlined 

Club news — all the latest happenings 

Close Enough — more on paranormal experiences .. . 
Editorials — staff comments on ‘Activities’ $$ ......- 
Regular ‘coiumns’ — Murphy's law, Political watch . 
Bioethics — application of ethics to technology 
Reviews — more on Zappa and Mailer 

— helps you plan your future .. . 
Sports — latest athletic information 

Intramurals, leisure activities — bike & canoe trips. . .- 
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President 


Dimitry -.-- 


...at South Carolina 


By Larry “Scoop” O’Brien 


NECC President John Dimitry and 
three other representatives of public 
higher education in Massachusetts attend- 
ed a meeting in South Carolina sponsored 
by the Council for Northeast Economic 
Action. Several state agencies, banks, 
and the high-technology industry were 
also represented. 

The purpose of the trip was to gather 
information on the _ well-established 
Technical Training Schools System in 
South Carolina. 

Until there are enough trained high- 
technology workers, Massachusetts will 
continue to have trouble attracting the 
rapidly growing industry into the state. 
The Massachusetts group, 40 in all, is 
headed by Dr. James M. Howell, Senior 
Vice President of the First National Bank 
of Boston, and Chairman of the Council for 
Northeast Economie Action. Together 
they are working to eliminate this 
problem. 
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By Paul Anthony Sapienza 

A plan to reorganize Massachusetts 
state colleges and universities within a 
year will not affect Northern Essex says 
NECC President John Dimitry. 

In a recent OBSERVER interview, 
Dimitry commented on a newly formed 
legislative committee named by state 
Senator Walter Boverini (D-Lynn), chair- 
man of the legislative commission on the 
reorganization of higher education. ‘'The 
25 man committee,’’ Dimitry said, ‘‘in- 
cludes 15 legislators and 10 private 
citizens. Its primary concern will be 
Boston area colleges and will not directly 
effect NECC.”’ 

President Dimitry went on to say that 
Boston State College President Kermit 
Morrisey’s plan for consolidation of a 
number of institutions within the Rte. 128 
area, along with plans submitted by 
UMass and the state community colleges 
indicate a ‘“‘strong head of steam that is 
building up demanding, if not coordination 
of the various segments of higher educa- 
tion, then outright centralized control.” 

“The problem right now,’’ however, 
Dimitry says, “‘is that the state is almost 
unique in that it has five separate govern- 
ing boards. You have one for the fifteei. 
cummunity colleges, one for the 10 four 
year colleges, one for the three campuses 
of the University of Massuchetts, one for 
the University of Lowell, and one for 
Southeastern Massachusetts University. 

“The minute you give these boards 
significant authority and independence, 
you'll find it difficult to develope coordina- 
tion and genuine cooperation." 

A sixth board, The State Board of Higher 
Education, has very little authority in key 
issues. It can only advise on questions of 
program approval but it's virtually 


' powerless in what Dimitry calls “gut” 


issues like budget and capital outlay. 
Dimitry agrees that all reoganization of 
the public system is needed but that there 
will be many sacrifices along the way. ‘‘I 
think that the public sector of 
Massachusetts does need an overhaul and 
the people had better be prepared for what 
is unpopular. That is, they're going to have 
to lose some of their authority that they 
have excercised on their campuses. 
They'll have to give up some of their in- 
dependence for a higher level than we 
Pee 
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Reporting on what he learned at the 
meeting Dimitry said, “South Carolina is 
half the size of Massachusetts in popula 
tion with much less money, yet they spend 
four times more money per capita for each 
student than we do. They have 130,000 
students in their community colleges 
compared to our 75,000.” 

“Unlike Massachusetts, the state sub- 
sidizes high-technology-industry evening 
courses. South Carolina will be one of 
our major competitors in attracting the 
industry,” said Dimitry. 

Dimitry also announced that NECC has 
requested the Massachusetts Board of 
Regional Community Colleges to raise the 
tuition for high-technology-industry even- 
ing courses from $25 to $51 per credit- 
hour. Dimitry cited the cost of equipment 
and highly trained instructors as reasons 
for the requested increase. 


reorganization of 


higher 


education 


commonly have, of cooperation and 
coordination. 

Along with the consideration of educa- 
tion consolidation, is the apparent need to 
consolidate campus locations. In the city 
of Boston, there are five separate campus 
locations. In the city of Boston, there are 
five separate institutions of public higher 
education. Two community colleges, one 
public four year college, one public univer- 
sity and the Mass College of Art could easi- 
ly be reduced to two, according to Dimitry, 
given Boston’s population as compared to 
a city like Detroit which has twice as many 
people yet has only one public university 
and one public community college. 

The conditions that exist at some of the 
community colleges in the state emphasize 
the need for space consolidation. Roxbury 
Community College has a permanent loca- 
tion resembling an old factory and North 
Shore Community College has no perma- 
nent building and must rent space. 

Northern Essex, by virtue of its 
geographical location, is exempt from any 
immediate consolidation plans. That may 
or not be good according to Dimitry. ‘We 
tend to be, whether we deserve it or not, 
far away and separate from anyone else 
physically. In a way we are well placed to 
serve a good chunk of the commonwealth’s 
people and there’s nobody in the im- 
mediate area to merge with. Salem State 
is a good distance from us. Drive there 
sometime and you'll find out. University of 
Lowell is 23 miles from Haverhill and the 
North Shore is almost as far as Salem 
State from us.’ 

Northern Essex does have a permanent, 
well-defined campus unlike Middlesex and 
North Shore Community colleges but 
Dimitry feels that consolidation of the 
three campuses is unimagineable. 

“Believe me, I don’t expect North Shore 
or Middlesex community coileges to 
merge with us, but obviously we wouldn't 
be merged with them because of the 
nature of our campus and _ our 
enrollment.”’ 

For now, NECC is apart from the main 
stream ot educational protocol but in the 
future some compromise is apparent if the 
quality of education now present on cam- 
pus is to remain intact. 
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NECC 


Drop-In Center. 
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Rene Lainontagne displays one of the many brochures available: at the 
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Drop-in-Center 


oives One tOrone: help 


By Karen Mousley : 
This semester, the Drop-in Center is 


having difficulty getting people to par- — 


ticipate in their program. Co-advisors, Joe 
Goldsmith and Pat Augeri, along with 
other faculty members, have met to help 
put the show on the road. 

Rena La Montagne and Chris Garland 
are in charge of the program this 
semester. La Montagne, a Mental Health 
major, is volunteering his counseling and 
other skills to assist students with special 
needs in reading, note-taking and sign 
language. Those involved with the work at 
the center are seeking to coordinate efforts 
with other services at the college, in- 
cluding those for the handicapped. 

Presently, the staff is exploring ways to 
coordinate counseling services with the 
work of the students majoring in the Men- 
tal Health program. These _ students 
regularly participate in work in the com- 


munity under the direction of Professor 
Mary DiGiovanni, director of thé pro- 
gram. The plan is to~arrange for these 
students to be assistants at the center. , 

The center provides peer counseling, 
resource information form and referral ser- 
vices. Anyone having a problem, personal 
or school related, who would like to talk to 
someone, is welcome to drop in. If the staff 
is unable to help, they will direct students 
to those who can. Literature is available on 
abortion, rape, sexual identity, birth con- - 
trol, alcohol/drugs, smoking, suicide and 
other subjects. Educational lectures for 
classes on campus are also available. 

It is located in the college center in the - 
game room area and is open on Mondays 
and Wednesdays from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Anyone unable to come between those 
hours, may call 374-0929 and an appoint- 
ment for an alternative time will be 
arranged. 


RAZ takes shape 


By Tim Coco 

The college radio station WRAZ con- 
tinues to develop while renovations take 
place. WRAZ re-entered the ‘‘airwaves”’ 
on February 22 despite some last minute 
technical problems. The problems have 
been resolved, -damaged equipment 
repaired, and stolen equipment renlaced. 

The station's staff includes Bob Tomp- 
kins, station manager; Michael Sullivan, 
assistant station manager; Joe Robitaille, 
program director;Elaine Bilmazes, busi- 
ness manager; Tom Coco, technica! direc- 
tor; Kathy Chiaradonna, secretary; and 


Chuck Simonian, music director. 
The broadcast day begins at 8 a.m. and 


concludes at 3 p.m. on the following 


schedule: 
MONDAY 
8:00 Elaine Bilmazes 
9:00 Rick Glynn 
10:00 Chris Childs 
11:00 Bob Tompkins 
12:00 Chuck Simonian 
1:00 Kathy Chiaradonna 
2:00 Jim McDonough 
TUESDAY 
8:00 Michael Sullivan 
9:00.Rick Glynn and Paul Anthony 
10:00 Michael Sullivan 
11:00-1:00 Pete Gagnon 
1:00-3:00 Dana Esmel 


to 


By Larry “Scoop” O’Brien 


NECC will host the March meeting of 
the Massachusetts Board of Regional 
Community Colleges on Friday, March 14, 
at 12:30 p.m. on the second floor of the 
Library. A 12:00 noon luncheon will be 
held prior te the meeting. 


‘ - Le 


host 


WEDNESDAY 
8:00 Rick Lovell 
9:00 Elaine Bilmazes 
10:00 Chuck Simonian 
11:00 Maureen McCanley 
12:00 Chris Childs 
1:00 Kathy Chiaradonna 
2:00 Bob Tompkins and Paul Anthony 
THURSDAY 
8:00 Rick Lovell 
9:00-11:00 Rick Glynn 
11:00 Pete Gagnon 
12:00-2:00 Tony Romano 
2:00 Paul Anthony j 
FRIDAY 
8:00 Rick Lovell 
9:00 Elaine Bilmazes 
10:00 Chris Childs 
11:00 Bob Tompkins 
12:00-2:00 Joe Robitaille ; 

Program begins with expanded news. 
2:00 Chuck Simonian : 

In addition news updates will run on the 
hour and half hour as the News Depart- 
ment begins to take shape. Programming 
is Subject to change without notice. | 

New members are welcomed to join and 
participate in the operation of the radio 
station: Regular meetings are held 
Wednesdays at noon. 


“ 


MBRCC 


The Major topic of discussion will be 
Governor Edward King’s reeommended 
1980-81 budget for state higher-education 
institutions. President Dimitry is plan- 
ning to have the board arrive early to 
meet with people involved in various pro- 
pet here at NECC. @ 
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It’s more than a cies 


By Stacey Bussell 

The Learning Resource Center is much 
more than a library. It is the nucleus of the 
Division of Instructional Development. As 
David Kelley, director of the Divison, 
explains, ‘‘it supports the other 
educational divisions.”’ « 

Academic Support Center 

The Division of Instructional 
Development is composed of three areas, 
the first and most diversified of which is 
the Academic Support Center. This center 
is designed to assist students who help in 
such basics as math, reading, writing and 
language. The English as a Second 
Language program assists non-English 
speaking students in sharpening their use 
of the language. - 


David Kelley, LRC Director 


Learning Resources 

The second area with which most of us 
are familiar is the Learning Resource 
Center itself. David Kelley has been at- 
tempting to increase the students’ 
awareness of this facility. His public 
services program instructs students in the 
organization and materials available in 
the library, showing what materials are 
available for specific classes and 
assignments. The Technical Services 
Department catalogs all materials in the 
Library. The card catalog has recently 
been divided into two sections, one by. 
author and title and the other by subject. If 
you cannot find specific materials, makea 
request to the reference librarian. 

The Instructional Media Department 
has centralized all Audio Visual equipment 
and materials in the basement of the LRC. 


Kelley says that “the Academic Support 
Center’s goal is to supply students with 
those skills necessary for reaching their 
personal, academic and career  ob- 
jectives. The Comprehensive Outreach 
Program is responsible for reaching out to 
the non-English speaking population of the 
Merrimack Valley. Lastly, the Discovery 
Program is possibly the most unique 
aspect of the center in that it is designed 
for students who are in need of intensive 
individual assistance and support as they 
begin their college Souci, ” Kelley 
explains. 


— Elaine MacLean photo 


These materials are available to all 
students. It is suggested that a slide/tape 
presentation may be done for some 
courses instead of the usual term paper. 
Library Science Program 

The third area is the Library Science 
Program which offers certificates and 
associate’s degrees in Librarianship. It 
aids students in becoming para- 
professional librarians. 

The Division of Instructional 
Development, says Kelley, is responsible 
for a wide variety of student and 


__ professional concerns. Along with the 


traditional services of providing books and 
audio-visual materials, it devotes much of 
its attention to giving supportive service to 
students and faculty of the college com- 
munity. 


Wilcoxson responds to 
recent Afghan crisis 


By Paul Karonis 
On December 24, 1979, the Soviet Union 


sent some 50,000 troops swarming into . 


neighboring Afghanistan to shore up what 
Moscow saw as a shaky government. The 

- troops and military hardware have been 
increased and their grip on the country has 
tightened. Although worldwide outcry has 
been great, the outcome of this situation is 
something only time will tell. 

Assistant Professor of History Elizabeth 
Wilcoxson has a unique insight into the 
Soviet Union. Last summer she spent two 
weeks traveling in Russia. She is currently 
teaching a course at Northern Essex deal- 
ing with the history of the Soviet Union. 
Wilcoxson also plans to return to the Soviet 
Union this summer. : 

The Observer recently interviewed 
Wiicoxson to find out what her views of the 
crisis are. Particular attention was paid to 
the effects this would have on ‘the Soviet 
people. 

First off, Wilcoxson felt that because of 
the actions of the Soviets and the attitude 
of the United States, the two countries are 
at a crossroads in their relationship. 

Because Afghanistan directly borders 
the Soviet Union, the Soviets: have what 


Wilcoxson termed “historic interests in_ 


Afghanistan.” Afghanistan had a Marxist 
government before t the invasion. She con- 
tinued ‘“‘that Russians really feel they are 
helping a neighboring nation in trouble.”’ 


About American retaliation 
In terms of American retaliation, 
Wilcoxson’s feeling were mixed. She feels 
the proposed boycott of the 1980 Summer 
Olympics in Moscow would “hurt the 
USSR in terms of prestige.’ She added, 
“it’s stupid to have a deadline for the 


withdrawal of the troops, especially an : 


American deadline.” 

When asked who the grain embargo 
would hurt the most, Wilcoxson replied, 
“‘The people who will be hurt most by the 
embargo are the peasants.” Since most of 
the grain is used to feed cattle, these peo- 
ple will be deprived of meat. 

SALT II 

The other important issue discussed was 
the SALT II treaty. Last summer while 
traveling in the Soviet Union, Wilcoxson 
claimed that the average person she met 
urged the approval of SALT II. Time went 
on and the Soviets saw the United States 
preoccupied in Iran. ‘‘The Soviet (govern- 
ment) saw SALT II floundering and_ took 
advantage.”’ Now it looks like it will be a 
long time before SALT II will be approved 
by our own Congress. 

Overall, Wilcoxson feels the Soviet peo- 
ple do not have a warlike attitude. There 
are memorials in every city and town 
dedicated to the people killed in World War 
II. “They haven’t forgotten the loss of 
twenty million people,’’ Wilcoxson 
claimed. | 
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Backstage Montgomery 


James Montgomery goes wild for NECC 


— John Polizotti photo. 


Lighting up a Lucky Strike, James 
recalled the rowdiest audience he has ever 
played for — the Hell’s Angels in 
Michigan. They drove their bikes on stage 
and holding shotguns to his head, ordered 
the band to play “‘Born To Be Wild” over 
and over again — ‘‘We didn’t even know all 
the words!”’ 

A native of the Midwest (now residing in 
Littleton, Mass.), James is a college 
graduate. He taught English at Boston 
University for one year, and then decided 
to return to music for a living. Mon- 
tgomery is a sharp conversationalist as 
well as a versatile blues musician. 

When asked what he likes besides music, 
James responded, ‘‘Do you mean fish or 
meat?”’ The conversation floated and he 
said, ‘‘I like sex, drugs, rock ’n roll .... and 
BOATING.” And for trivia purposes, he 
likes fish. 

James has fraternal relations with well- 
known Boston bands such as The J. Geils 
Band, Aerosmith, and The Cars. He is a 
personal friend of The Ramones. 

Montgomery played various cuts from 
his new album ‘‘Duck Fever” - ‘“‘New 
England Sunshine’ (which he wrote in 
Manhattan skyscraper on _ Seventh 
Avenue) “‘Crazy About My Baby’’ and 
others. He also previewed ‘‘Ain’t That 
Tough” and ‘Tell Me,’’ cuts for a future 
release. 


In the future, James hopes to purchase a 
black van customized like a limo, (he is 
sick of rent-a-cars!) If he ever returns to 
an academic career, he would like to teach 
drug abuse at Northern Essex. 


By Priscilla Dors 

”’New Blues and Punk Funk’’ rock star 
James Montgomery and female vocalist 
Barbara Holloday were caught in the act 
of playing foose-ball in the gameroom 
while Private Parts jammed for a rowdy 
crowd at NECC’s first mixer of 1980, at 
The Rendezvous in Methuen. 

The James Montgomery Band, just back 
from ‘“‘The Big Apple,’ was consuming 
Molson Ale and coldcuts before their 
Methuen debut. “James,” (as band- 
members call him), has strong brown eyes 
and sports a little tuft of hair helow his lip. 
He was dressed in black. 

James likes to perform for schools, 
suburban mental hospitals, or anyone who 
appreciates his music. “‘I still get a little 
nervous before shows,’ Montgomery 
concedes. ° 

James Montgomery learned to play the 
blues harp from James Cotton at the age of 
fifteen. He met Junior Wells in his high 
school days also. ‘“‘The Blues’’ is his kind of 
music. Montgomery formed his first band 
in 1971 — ‘‘First Time Out” was released 
as a collection of funky creative sounds 
(“‘Train’”’ being the most famous today). 
The name of the band was changed from 
The James Montgomery Blues Band after 
blues buffs bugged him since his music 
contained a touch of funky rock ’n roll. His 
present band has been together for the 
past year. 


Beth Wilcoxson — close watcher of Russian politics and our present problems 


with Russia. 


— John Polizotti photo. 
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Profile: Bob Paul... 
scientist, photographer 


By Larry O’Brien 


photography class. 


Photography instructor Robert Paul demonstrates 


two methods of printing in his 
— Stevens photo. 


Student grievance procedure 


By Megan Maher 

Do you feel you have a serious problem 
with a member of the faculty? If so, there 
is a grievance procedure here at Northern 
Essex that can help you iron out any 
problems. A grievance concerns any form 
of discrimination or violation of students’ 
rights. There are four steps to follow ina 
grievance procedure. At any time during 
the four steps the grievance may be re- 
solved. 

In the first step the student will tell the 
person who the grievance is with. This 
must be done within thirty days from the 
date the grievance occurred. If within five 
working days the grievance is not 
resolved, it will then be presented in 
writing to the person involved. 

The second step, the written grievance, 

. must include all of the known facts. The 
person involved must respond in writing 
within five working days. 

If the second step does not resolve the 
grievance, then in the third step the 
student may present the grievance, in 
writing, to his supervisor. The supervisor 
must respond in writing within five days. 

If through these first three steps the 
grievance remains unresolved, the student 
may present a written claim to the com- 


mittee. The committee will answer within: 


ten work days, in writing, stating. the 
reasons and evidence to both parties that 
brought about the committee’s decision. 

If the student does not agree with the 
committee’s decision, he or she is allowed 
to submit a written appeal to the college 
president. After evaluating all previous 
supporting statements, evidence and 


decisions, the president will make a 
decision in ten days. The college 
president’s decision is final and binding. 

If the student feels the president’s 
decision is arbitray, capricious, or. in a 
non-uniform manner, he may refer the 
matter within five days of the president’s 
decision to the Student Advisory Com- 
mission. 

SAC decides the allegations need more 
investigation. The complaint will be filed 
within thirty days to the President of the 
Massachusetts Board of Regional Com- 
munity Colleges. His written decision will 
be given to the Student Advisory Com- 
mission within ten working days. This 
decision is final and binding. 

A student grievance committee is: two 
students, two faculty members, one ad- 
ministrator and one classified personnel. 
These people are selected randomly from 
candidates assigned to the student 
grievance pool. A seventh member who 
serves on the committee is from the same 
group as the person whom the grievance 
has been filed against. 

All hearings are closed. Following this 
procedure will not affect the student’s 
right to file complaints with appropriate 
state and federal agencies. If the student 
initiates proceedings in any other form, 
he waives his rights to this procedure. 
Also, no reprisals will be taken against 
anyone who uses this system. For more 
information about the student grievance 
procedure, copies explaining it are 
available from the Dean of Students, 
Churchill Stafford. 


Parking-violator Tobin Doyle receives a warning from Security Guard iidieer 


Carlson. 


— John Polizotti photo. 


Photography, physical geography, and 
meterology, business administration, 
writing, teaching, and fly, fishing are all 
facets of multi-talented Bob Paul. 

A professor and head of the Natural 
Science Department at Northern Essex 
Community College, Paul is also well 
known for his expertise in photography. 
Born and raised in Haverhill, Paul is one of 
the old timers at NECC,having taught here 
since the-fall of 1902. He first became in- 
terested in photography fifteen years ago. 
His only formal training in photography 
was at Franklin Institute in Boston where 
he earned a diploma after attending one 
year. ‘ : 
An avid reader of any kind of 
photography publication, Paul is a past 
president of the Kenoza Camera Club. He 
is still a member but is no longer active 
because he teaches evening courses at 
NECC in basic photography and special 
techniques in photography the night the 
club meets.- 

Tom Vartabedian, an 11-year secretary 
in the Kenoza Camera Club and author of 
the Gazette's popular “Shutterbug” col- 
umn, called Bob Paul, “one of the finest 
printmakers in New England.” 

‘Paul strives for perfection and it shows 
in his work,”’ Vartabedian said. During his 
membership in the camera club, countless 
members have benefitted from his ex- 
pertise. Bob has taken the time and effort 
to serve as a critic on numerous occasions, 
offering many pointers on how to improve 
one’s photography.” 

Paul’s work has been praised by judges 
in the New England Camera Club Council, 
vvhere several of his prints are now on tour 
in New England. 

“He offers the human side of 
photography which is so often lacking 
among today’s photographers,” Var- 
tabedian added, Bob has an eve for the 
realistic and always volunteers pointers 
hoping to enrich the world of 
photography.” 

Besides the evening courses at NECC, 
Paul teaches introduction to photography 
and intermediate photography in the day 
division. He is faculty advisor of the 
photography club, the oldest student club 
on campus. ‘‘When the club started on the 
Bradford campus in the mid 60’s we had no 
facilities,’ said Paul. ‘“‘We just met, 
talked, and went on field trips. In 1973 the 
photography courses started and I have 
kept the classes small because of limited 
equipment.” ee 

Paul has also done professional work as 
a freelance photographer. He did a slide 
show for a Century 21 real estate company 


based in California. The slides were for 
transferring executives to give them an 
idea of the types of homes here and what 
our region of the country is like in general. 
Although he does not have the official title 
of school photographer, ninety percent of 
the pictures in the NECC catalog are Bob 
Paul photos. Paul has had to turn down 
several other job offers due to a lack of 
time now that he is teaching full time and 
running one of the largest departments in 
the college. 

Paul emphasizes basic skills in print 
making, using the camera, the effective 
use of light, and strong visual impact. Paul 
says “I’m not big on hardware. I try to 
visualize the subject matter in terms of the 
final print so it will be enhanced by the 
photograph. I don’t want a mere snapshot 
that people will just glance at. A good 
picture compels you to look at it much ~ 
longer.”’ 

Paul’s favorite type of photography is 
lithographs, which are high contrast black 
and white images. (Feb. 12 OBSERVER) 
Paul likes anything that is out of the or- 
dinary and creative such as_ special 
techniques in solarization, infra red, and 
hand coloring. 

Paul is also an accomplished author 
having recently published a lab manual in 
meteorology and climatology, which he 
wrote while on sabbatical in the spring ’79 
semester. Currently he is working on a 
book in special techniques in photography 
during his scant spare time. Paul plans to 
publish it as a general photography book 
available in any photography section of a 
bookstore and perhaps he may use it as a 
text. 

Paul was guest columnist in the — 
Haverhill Gazette’s Shutterbug column in 
the February 9 and 16 editions of the 
Almanac. The Gazette was very pleased .- 
with his work and he has been asked to bea 
guest again in the future. 

After graduating from Haverhill High 
School, Paul attended Bryant College in 
Providence R.I. where he earned bachelor 
of science degrees in business ad- 
ministration and education. He then did 
graduate work at Western Ontario 
University for one year on scholarship. It ~ 
was at Clark University where Paul 
changed his studies and received a 
master’s degree in physical geography 
and climatology. 

Before coming to NECC, Paul taught for 
five years at Bryant. When he came to 
NECC he first taught in the business area 
only before going over to natural sciences. 

Paul resides in Plaistow, N.H. with his 
wife, two sons Robert and Richard (boy in © 
pothole Feb. 26. Observer), and daughter 
Andrea. 


Parking different at night 


By Paul Baranofsky 
The parking situation at Northern Essex 


_is different at night classes than during 


day sessions. There are several reasons 
for this. 

According to the campus security office, 
there are about 150 or more cars in the 
parking lot at night. But, there is virtually 
no carpooling. This may be because the 
carpool rules do not exist at night. Evening 
students may park in the-designated car- 
pool lot even if they are by themselves. 

The day classes have a_ staggered 
schedule. This means that students are 
coming during various hours of the morn- 
ing. More students, however, have early 
classes and because of this all the parking 
spots are taken up quickly. The later a stu- 
dent comes, the less chance there is ‘of fin- 
ding a spot. The students then have to park 
in the infamous mudflats or park illegally. 

Although the evening classes all start at 
the same time it is easier to find a place to 
park. Some students only attend classes 
once or twice a week. Thus, on any given 
night there are fewer students than during 
the day. 


There are. obviously no pat answers to 
the parking problems which continue to 
plague the day students. If more carpool- 
ing were established and if the mudflats 
were paved, some of the parking problems 
would be resolved. 
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Jay Peak, here we come 


By Deborah Massicotte 

The Ski Club is going to Jay Peak, Ver- 
mont, and you are invited. For only $87 for 
members and $145 for non-members, you 
get reservations at the Waldhof Lodge, 
Montgomery Center, lift tickets for skiing 
Monday through Friday, 6 breakfasts and 
5 dinners, and lots of extra fun. The trip is 
March 16 - 22 during the semester break. A 
$25 deposit is due March 12. 

Want to get a chance to escape into 
unspoiled wilderness and snow-covered 
hills? Or how about a romantic evening in 
front of a crackling fire in a small, in- 
timate snow-covered chalet? Why not ex- 
plore your own capabilities and expand 
your physical talents? Skiing, regardless 


of age, is one of the easiest sports in the 
world to learn. You can find yourself ski- 
ing down a mountain 2100 vertical feet 
located at the top of Vermont along the 
U.S. - Canadian border. 

One of the liveliest aspects of this far 
north area is that it attracts many Mon- 
treal residents who lend an international 
flavor to the place. The local nightclub on 
the premises captures an extra at- 
mosphere of mountain culture. From the 
summit, you can get an eagle’s view of 
New England, New York, and Canada. The 
famous Aerial Tramway swoops you to the 
peak in six minutes and trails are open for 
the beginner to the veteran skier. Ex- 
perience what nature has to offer this 
winter — come ski. 


Plant show and guest speaker 


By Deborah Massicotte 
A general meeting of Tomorrow’s 
Outstanding Secretaries Club on March 24 
. will finalize all the details for the Spring 
Plant Show to be held just in time for the 
Easter season. Everyone catches. spring 
fever this time of year and flowers begin to 
blossom. The Plant Show will be open to 
the public-and will be represented by a 
local florist shop. Many varieties of house 
plants and annual Easter specials will 
tickle your fancy. Why not plan to attend — 
You may learn some informative botany 
terminologies, too. : 
Powers model to speak 
A guest speaker from the John-Robert 
Powers Modeling Agency from Boston will 


speak on April 23, Secretary’s Day. The 
public is also invited to hear all the latest 
tips on makeup, charm, hairstyles, and 
how to look and feel your best in a business 
and professional setting. The lecture is 
scheduled to be held in lecture hall A in C 


building, but an update will be posted as to ~ 


the definite place and time. 

April 14 is election day for new officers 
of the club. Any freshmen who are in- 
terested in holding office, please contact 
Jean Poth, advisor, or attend the March 24 
meeting in room B308 at 12. 

Dues of $4 are being collected and new 
members are welcomed to join. Banquet 
reservations and details are getting 
underway. 


Karate Club savoring victory 


By Paul Karonis 

While still savoring its victory over 
Salem State on Feb. 21, the Northern 
Essex Korean Karate Club began prac- 
ticing for the rematch slated for April 10. 

The club members have also been 
working towards increasing its ranks. 
According to instructor Master Richard 


Byrne, ‘“‘the individuals go through a 
series of tests like finals to upgrade 
themselves. The result is receiving a 
white, green, red, or black belt, depending 
on what’s been earned.”’ 

If this sounds like fun and excitement, 
maybe the Korean,Karate Club is for you. 
The group meets in the gym on Mondays 
and Wednesdays, 11:15 to 2:30. 


Behavioral Science Club hears speaker 


By Elizabeth Blinn 

The Behavioral Science Club will spon- 
sor a talk with Dr. Bill Wright on March 5 
at noon in Room C-110. 


Janis Powers, a social worker for the 
Department of Welfare, will visit the col- 
lege on March 12 to speak on the subject of 
child abuse. The lecture will also be in C-11 
at 12. 


Students needed for U.N. trip 


There is a limited number of openings 


Contemporary Affairs Club trip to the 
United Nations in New York. The NECC 
group will represent Burma at the Model 
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U.N. Any student interested in going 
should attend a meeting on Friday, March 
14, in Professor Jim McCosh’s office, C328. 
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Photo Club elects 


officers 


By Angela Abroscoe-Guay 

The new slate of officers for the 
photography club were elected on Wednes- 
day, February 27, 1980. They are: George 
Ouellette, President; Thomas Loughlin, 
vice president; Paul Chastney, Trasurer; 
and John Joyal, Secretary. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
on Wednesday, March 26, at noon in room 
B-316. 


ASL Club show 


By Althea Schmidt Pd 


The American Sign Language Club 
(ASL) is putting on a variety show. So 
far, there are three sections planned: 
(1) Brief encounters — short drama 
scenes, (2) Family night — songs about 
families, and (3) It takes all kinds — de- 
picting different types of people. For 
instance, “Hallelujah, I’m a bum.” 

Everyone is invited to the variety show. 
It is tentatively scheduled for the first 
weekend in May. All acts are to be per- 
formed in both sign language and voice. 


Vets plan softball 


By Phil Coppola 


The next meeting for the Vet’s Club will 
be on March 12 at noon in Rm. C-105. 

At the last meeting, the club sent a pe- 
tition to President Dimitry in hopes of 
obtaining a room for its meetings. Hopes 
are high. 

Plans for the upcoming softball season 
were also discussed. A list was drawn up 
for nayone interested in participating. 
Those who are interested can sign up at 
the Vet's Office in ‘B’ Building anytime 
between now and April. 


Music Club needs you 


By Paul Anthony Sapienza 

The NECC Music Club will rock you 
every Wednesday at noon in Lecture Hall 
A, free of charge and no strings attached. 

The club-sponsored jam sessions are 
open to all students on campus, whether 
you play, sing or just listen. _ 

A discussion of plans to attend concerts 
and clubs in Boston will highlight the next 
session. Also’a vote to decide about guest 
performers sponsored by the club will be 
taken. 

The spring brings warm weather, a 
fresh outlook and the possibility of an out- 
door concert produced by the music club. 
All that is needed is a number of concerned 


students willing to give a little of their time 
and capable of accepting the recognition 
on campus of a job well done. The list of 
contributors needed to assure a successful 
spring concert includes stage hands, sound 
persons, -lighting persons, advertising 
planners, and many more who just want to 
help. 

So get to know your fellow students, 
become a part of a campus happening. The 
next time you hear music coming from 

‘Lecture Hall A, don’t pretend it’s a radio 
tuned up too loud. Stop in and meet some of 
the other people on campus who need your 
help and love to help others. 


Parnassus comes out March 26 


By Deborah Massicotte 


Once again, Parnassus, the literary 
magazine, will awaken from a deep sleep. 
Under the fatherly supervision of the club 
advisor, Andrew Woolf, the sleeping prin- 
cess will receive her magical kiss. On 
March 26, 750 copies will be distributed 
throughout the campus and sent to public 
places in the Northern Essex Community. 
The editors, Mary Jane Allen and Sherri- 
Lynne Habib, and the assistant editors, 
Mike Flaherty and Perry St. Louis, have 
expressed interest and dedication in the 
selection, editing, layout, and final phases 
of a fine literary magazine, emphasizing 
on themes about death, love, and the 
seasons Fall, Winter, and Spring. The art- 
work and special graphics were donated 
from the Art Department. The front 
cover selection is a graphic design of a 
trumpeteer from the days of chivalry and 
Camelot. The designer is Michelle Sirois. 
The back cover was done by Amy McCul- 
lough and is a graphic description of a 
woman. 


By Paul Baranofsky 

The Northern Essex International Club 
met February 29 from noon to 1 p.m. in 
Room C-206. 

Plans that were discussed included a 
proposed trip to the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston, during the Spring Vacation 
break. A camping trip and a climb of 
Mount Washington is also planned for the 


_ Patriots Day weekend. 


Club president Meshal Al-Takhain hand- . 
ed out a questionnaire to help the newly 


The inside cover gives a brief definition 
of what Parnassus means. “Parnassus is a 
mountain in Greece sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses.” It is said that the river that 
runs between the twin peaks holds special 
powers for anyone who drinks from it. 


Those that drink from the water are given” 


special talents of creativity in the arts and 
music. 

A special reception will be held in late 
March for the club members, English De- 
partment faculty, and students who sub- 
mitted their literary work to the 
publication for this issue. The club 
members hope that there is a major inter- 
est in students to see this publication and 
wish to start immediately on a future 
issue. Parnassus will be distributed in 
several locations, including a special table 
in the Cafeteria on March 26. Drop by 
Andrew Woolf's office in Rm C-3 to 
express your feelings about the Spring 
publication. ; 


elected officers: find out what ideas club 
members had. He also stated that any 
member who had ideas could put it down 
on the form. 

The new International Club officers are: 
President, Meshal Al-Takhain; Vice Presi- 
dent, Steve Smith; Associate Vice Presi- 
dent: Jeff Kazemi; Secretary, Nancy Da- 
ly: Treasurer, Ann Girardin; Associate 
Treasurer, Mehdi Rastegar: and Social 
Committee: Francisco Colom, Cindy » 
Foster. and Donna Holmes. 
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International Club talks aboutfuture 
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Roland Kimball describes 


paranormal experiences 


by Al Erickson 


Dealing with something out of the norm 
is risky for victim and investigator alike. 
One is essentially putting his credibility on 
the line. When tampering with something 
that originates outside the five senses. 

Roland Kimball, Professor of Com- 
munications at NECC, understands this. 
During the early seventies, he encountered 
people who had _ witnessed such 
phenomena and perhaps he experienced 
poltergeists firsthand. (Poltergeist is a 
ghost or spirit that manifests its presence 
by noises or other disturbances). The tall 
and elegantly spoken professor of the writ- 
ten and oral word finds it unfortunate that 
many people wish to brush off thoughts or 
events that need an_ extraordinary 
definition. 

Kimball says, ‘‘They just won’t believe 
that things like this happen. I would not 
have in earlier days. I didn’t, as a matter 
of fact, until a friend in Hampton, New 
Hampshire, called me describing some 
weird incidents that were occurring in her 
house. Her husband had died suddeniy 
about a year or so before and she being 
somewhat of a mystical nature consulted 
with a Ouija board as to where her hus- 
band was. Often, consultation with devices 
and people of an occult nature seems to 
lead to strange happenings. That night, 
water was running in the sinks, the faucets 
were wide open, although she had not left 
them on. She told me her bed would rise 
and fall at times, and her son would have 
teeth marks on this body. Her TV would go 
off and on. Dishes one time flew out of the 
kitchen cabinets. Another time a cabinet 
actually fell and landed in the middle of 
the floor. If it had fallen straight down it 
would have landed in the sink, but it fell to 
the middle of the floor. You could see the 
mark where it landed. 


UFOs & the spirit connection 


“The interesting thing here is that an ob- 
server who is called into such situations 
varely experiences what has been claimed 
and this fact tends to make the whole af- 
fair suspicious. I can remember only one 
‘ime when I believed that I was directly in- 
volved with some kind of poltergeistic 
activity. It was at a house in Derry, New 
Hampshire, where I felt something seem- 
ingly brush against me. There was no one 
around me. I actually felt ‘‘something”’ as 
if it were physical just brushing against 
my chest and moving on.”’ The idea that 
UFO activity originating from the same 
level of reality as does poltergeistic 
activity makes an interesting notion. Prof. 
Kimball thinks it’s possible. 

“‘Psychical,”’ to some, means ‘‘mental,”’ 
whereas “‘supernatural’? means ‘‘spir- 
itual’’ to them. But I think the psychic con- 
cept is one that could be followed through 
with UFOs. In the book of Ezekiel, Ezekiel 
speaks of ‘a wheel within a wheel’ and the 
various lights flashing. It’s very clearly 
meant to have some sort of a spiritual sig- 
nificance. Not that they weren’t real, but 
they were real in a spiritual or psychical 
sense.”’ 

Kimball continues, ‘‘You could, when 
you deal with poltergeistic phenomena, 
perhaps reduce it to psychical. I’m not 
sure, though, because of experiences I’ve 
nad. You wonder if, for example, in 
poltergeistic activities what kind of a 
psychic experience would cause things to 
fly through the air. I mean literal, physical 
things. Perhaps there js not all that much 
division between the psychic and the 
spiritual. 

“The UFOs seem to be intelligently con- 
trolled. Unfortunately, when we think of 


we 
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Professor Roland Kimball. 


‘intelligent,’ we think of humans, ‘human- 
oids,’ and that designation is possibly 


foreign to what’s really going on. When 


people speak of ‘angels’ or ‘demons,’ they 
speak of ‘intelligences.’ When they speak 
of poltergeistic activity, they speak of in- 
telligent activity. There seems to be 
‘spirit’ control. Now ‘spirit’ is very broadly 
interpreted. If we can agree upon the word 
‘spirit,’ that agreement would help bridge 
the gap among spirit beings, poltergeistic 
activity, and possible UFO control.”’ 

The UFOs’ sense of communication in 
many reports of close encounters is 
through mental telepathy. This may be one 
form of contact from the psychic level. 
Other forms of communication arrive dif- 
ferently. Prof. Kimball recalls, ‘Some stu- 
dents have come to me and described 
some incidents in reference to the Ouija 
board. Now, from a rational viewpoint one 
says, ‘Well, it’s just a manufactured 
board, that’s all that it is, but it does seem 
very often that psychic or spiritual 
phenomena is associated with the board. 

“It suggests a power, and when it 
answers personal questions you tend to 
think of it as a personal power. And when 
you think of ‘a personal power you have to 
think in terms of ‘whether it’s possibly 
good or possibly evil, or is it deceptive?’ ”’ 


Why can’t we be friends? 


Fear rises easily when working with 
forms of psychic phenomena. But is fear 
valid? Prof. Kimball doesn’t shrug such 
activity off lightly. 

‘Seldom do people seem to be overtly 
harmed. For example, one girl came to me 


~ and she said that there was a little snow on 


the ground when she was at the grave of 
someone very dear to her. She was there 
meditating and perhaps to some degree 
mourning when a man came up to her and 
said, ‘Can I be of some help?’ She said, 
‘No, no thank you.’ When she was ready to 
leave, she looked around the there were no 
tracks in the snow, no footprints at all. She 
had talked to someone there, but apparent- 
ly no one physical. And she was not 
physically harmed. 

“This is only a theory, but if the Biblical 
concept is correct, you wonder if these 


~ seemingly harmless spirits are actually 


attempting to seduce the victim into a 
deeper awareness of a spirit world, in a 
destructive and negative sense. ‘I can't 
help wondering if such things as harmless 
poltergeists are maybe trying to lure...”’ 


“WVon‘t you come downstairs?” 
y 


Sometimes the experience with 
poltergeists can cause anyone's skin to 
curl. Mr. Kimball related an experience 
that occurred in Portsmouth, -New 
Hampshire. 

“This is a pre-Civil War building, has 
three floors, and it looks eerie, to say the 
least. It was in 1971. A family moved in 
who had children who claimed they saw 
eyes on the ceilng in the bathroom, and 
they refused to use that bathroom. The 
family eventually moved out and another 
family moved in. They had a six-year-old 
who also claimed that he saw- eyes, 


although he knew nothing of the previous ~ 


case. These eyes appeared in his bedroom. 
Considering the imagination of a child, you 
might dismiss one Story, indeed, you might 
dismiss both of them, but it’s an in- 
teresting coincidence. 

“Another child in that family had the 
custom of listening through a hot air duet 
and said he was hearing a voice talking to 


Paramount Pictures Presents 


him, a boy’s voice saying that he was being 
chased by a mean old man. This boy listen- 


Science vs ESP 


Serious investigations into UFOs and the 
realms of the extra-ordinary has slowly 
come about. When dealing with something 
that is not relating itself to normal 
physical conditions, science must ponder 
other avenues of approach. 

“Science is limited to sense knowledge 
and we're dealing with extra-sensory 


. knowledge. beyond the five senses. I think 


ed not only through the air duct but - 


through the floor and continually carried 
on a conversation. He said, among other 
things, that this ‘voice’ wanted him to 
come down to the cellar where he was.” 

“A sidelight to this is that a man in 
another apartment in the house found the 
ashes of a boy in a container in the cellar, 
in a mortician’s container indicating that 
his death had occurred in the 1840s and 
that the boy had died when he was seven 
years old. 

“The lights in the building would go on 
and off. A neighbor at one point said she 
saw an old woman in an old-fashioned 
dress standing beside one of the occupants 


of the building while she was hanging up_ 


clothes. The neighbor asked who the old 
woman was and was told that there was no 
old woman, that the lady was hanging the 
clothes by herself. People living in the 
apartments on all three floors experienced 
such things and they were petrified, just 
scared to death. They called in a priest 
who sprinkled Holy Water and they said it 
burned their hands and that’s all it ac- 
complished, beside the fact that a religious 
image was cracked in two. They also call- 
ed in a parapsychologist who, they claim, 


. went down to the cellar and was thrown 


from one end to the other. He would have 
nothing to do further with the matter,” 
Prof. Kimball related. 
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its one reason why Duke University and 
Long Island and other places have had real 
problems in scientific measurements and 
evaluations because they are limited to the 
scientific method. That’s one of the pro- 
blems with logic. When we deal with the 
area of ESP and religion, for example, 
we're dealing with knowledge beyond 
scientific method, which is limited to the 
senses. ESP, obviously by its name, goes 
beyond the senses. I think .:cientists pretty 
much have to throw up th-ir hands when 
trying to understand although they are to 
be commended for at least investigating. 
Unless it changes its base for action, the 
scientific community may as well stop 
wasting its time.” 

Fear and suspicion continue to hinder 
serious investigators, although the deeper 
one searches, the closer the feelings of self 
awareness progress. 


More than meets the eye 


“The Bible says that when God breathed 
into the dust of the Earth, man became a 
living soul,’’ Mr. Kimball relates. ‘‘That 
realm, I think, is the realm that mast of us 
have not discovered thoroughly, and might 
consequently profit from investigating. 

But we’re gradually being able to see 
that there is a world of existence that we 
know very little about and there may be 


more than one world of existence. There 
may. be indeed the idea of Heaven and 
Hell. There may be the idea of ‘good 
Spirits’, ‘evil spirits,’ and a conflict be- 
tween the two. Investigation into the non- 
physical world would lead us into a far 


deeper understanding of ourselves than we 
have now.”’ 
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Why ask me? [I’m new here 


By Angela Broscoe-Guay 


Recently five freshman women students 
shocked an older woman student by their 
attitude towards women’s issues. 
Remembering the burning bras and draft 
cards, the shouts of ‘‘make love, not war’’ 
and ‘‘a woman’s place is in the house and 
the senate’ era, she had expected to be 
shocked. ~ 

But her consciousness had been raised 
by the women’s movement, equal rights, 
gay rights, civil rights and stop the war 
movements. How far apart could she and 
they be? 

What shocked her was not their 
radicalism, but their conservatism, their 
lack of interest and knowledge about the 
issues. ; 

Throughout the interview whenever 
someone had difficulty in answering a 
question, one of the young girls would say, 
“‘Why ask us, we’re new here?”’ 

Nor did any have a firm opinion on the 
Equal Rights Amendment. ‘‘Parts of it are 

« good,” ‘‘I’m in the middle,” “‘I don’t know 
too much about it,’’ and ‘‘Not interested,”’ 
were a few of their responses. 

On the draft and the possibility of U.S. 
intervention in Afghanistan, all agreed 
war was for men. “I’m not going to 
Afghanistan to fight for some oil,’’ ‘‘Since 
boys like to fight, let them’ and ‘““Women 
make babies — men go to war.” 

To explain their pacifism one added, ‘“‘I 
couldn’t kill anyone ..... I would be crying 
so hard.” 

In answer to a question about birth 
control and the population explosion, one 


of the students looked around the then 
sparsely population lounge of the student 
center and said, ‘‘What population ex- 
plosion? No one’s having babies 
anymore.” 

All asked to remain anonymous. “T don’t 
want to get any crank calls,” one ex- 


. plained. 


Has a reactionary backlash set in? Are 
these women indicative of all students? 
From what she has read, Mary Prunty, 
Assistant Dean of Academic affairs at 
NECC, believes that today’s students are 
more conservative, but, ‘‘You have to 
experience life before you can come to a 
final conclusion about the issues. College,”’ 
she added, ‘‘forces people to re-examine 
their beliefs. While their opinions may not 
change, they will be based on facts.” 

Cecilia Furlotte, Director of Counseling, 
at NECC , said that while students at- 
tending community colleges tend to be 
more conservative on the whole, their 
ideas and attitudes are challenged the 
moment they begin to learn about the 
world. The mixture of ‘‘right-out-of-high- 
school’? students and ‘‘returning-to- 
school” students provides them with the 
opportunity to learn from each other. 

It is through the learning process that we 
form our opinions about the world. The 
older student who had had the opportunity 
to change her views as her knowledge of 
the world expanded shouldn’t have been 
shocked. The students had been right. Why 
ask them? They’re new here. 


Cathy Silton, 


woman on the rise 


By Angela Broscoe-Guay 


Cathy Silton, full time 


what she wants and goes after it. 


Skiing has ‘always been important to her 
and a few years ago, while working for her 
father’s advertising agency in Boston, she 
decided that what Boston radio needed 
was a “‘skier’s reporter”’ ..... a person who 
knew the skier’s jargon and could relate to 


them, one skier to another.” 


At that time, few of the reporters skied 
and consequently they did not speak the 
skier’s language. Their reports were dull . 


interpretations of the facts. 
Since her educational 


she would get the job. 


If there is one thing Silton knows, it’s 
skiing, and she decided to ‘‘go for it.’’ With 
the help of a friend who was a salesperson 
for radio station WCOZ, she put together a 
five minute demonstration tape, which she 


took to five Boston stations. 


Not only did her idea sell but all five 
stations offered her the job! She worked 


the next four years part-time for WEEI. 


Last Year she was hired by WITS as the 
full-time recreation reporter. Besides her 


recreation 
reporter for Boston radio station WITS, is 
a prime example of a woman who knows 


background, 
however, consists of bachelor’s degrees in 
psychology and philosophy from the 
University of Colorado and her previous 
work experience was for a ski wear firm, 
her father did not think she could sell her 
idea. And if she did, he did not think that. 


ski report, which is now syndicated to 18 
affiliate stations, she does the “Weekend 
in New England,” reporting on unusual 
events and eccentric people. 


Bilton, a tall. thin, attractive brunette 
feels she is following in her father’s 
footsteps. She was twenty-four when she 
was hired by WEEFI. Her father was also 24 
when he was hired by the old WMEX, (now 
WITS, to do “House Clinic of the Air.” 


She is not only carrying on family 
tradition but is’ forging ahead into 
television. “I pitched 25 and got 25.” 
(television channel 25). 

Working on television ‘‘broadens my 
scope,’ she says. ‘‘There are more 
variables besides voice modulation. I have 
to be concerned with facial expression, 
and manner of dress,’’ she adds. 

Stilton puts together her own show. Her 
only regret is that she must ‘‘learn by 
doing,’’ since she does not have the 
technical background knowledge, that 
‘would make my job easier.”’ 

She is now in the process of catching up, 
and intends to study with Rex Trailer who 
teaches a television course at Emerson 
College. 

Stilton, who is single, lives and works in 
Boston. She hopes to do much more work 
in television because of the challenge it 
offers. ‘‘It is radio and more,”’ she claims. 


NECC’s Bernie Horn 


Ry Pavl Kat onis 


ti Berni Horn enjoys teaching Eng- 

. Northern Essex. Since 1971, he has 

a using his excellent educational back- 
ground and positive attitudes to enhance 


the education of many students. 


Dr. Horn graduated from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1965 with a 
bachelor of science in chemical engineer- 
ing degree. He went to work for Shell Oil 
Company immediately after college. This 
applied project research job lasted one 


year and to Horn it felt like a summer job. 
This pesos led him to comment, 


ASS Aa ie i a Oe ee 


‘Don’t believe anything the oil companies 
say.” 
Horn then returned to graduate school at 
the University of Connecticut and worked 
as a teaching assistant in English com- 
position. Because of his ‘‘political 
attitudes’’, Dr. Horn wanted to teach at a 
community college. In 1971 his dream 
became a reality. 
He received his .doctorate degree in 
English in 1977. His dissertation was on 
Norman Mailer’s novels. 

Dr. Horn’s knowledge and expertise on 
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BUREAU OF THE CENSUS — 
DISTRICT OFFICE — 
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A decennial office sign. 


~What’s 


By Calvin J. Anderson 

It is the beginning of a new decade and is 
once again time tor Americans to count 
themselves. The 1980 census is_ being 
readied. 

Beginning March 28, the U.S. Census 
Bureau will mail out millions of 
questionnaries to households throughout 
the country. Most will receive the so-called 
“short-form’’ questionnaire which in- 
cludes general queries about the number 
of persons in a dwelling, their relationship 
to each other, ages, races, and related 
information. One out of six households, 
however, will receive the 20-page ‘‘long 
form.’’ It will. take about 45 minutes to 
complete,.as opposed to the 15-minute 
short form, It will also be more complex 
and will ask about occupation, marriage 
status, economic data, and more in-depth 
personal information. Despite the as- 
surances of confidentiality in the. treat- 
ment of the acquired.information, the long 
form is considered by many to be contro- 
versial and an invasion of privacy. 

The Constitution of the United’ States 
calls for a census every ten years for 
several reasons. As the population shifts in 
type and density, the seats in the U.S. 
Congress must be reapportioned to reflect 
the changes. A state that loses residents in 


What 


By Calvin J. Anderson 
The U.S. Census Bureau is currently hir- 
ing thousands of temporary employees to 
handle the mammoth task of counting 
America. One of the most visible jobs will 
be that of the ‘‘enumerator.’’ Enumerators 
will be the workers in the field who are 
charged wtih tracking down the expected 
15 percent of the mailed-out questionnaires 
that will not be promptly returned. These 
enumerators must target the location of 
the households and telephone or personally 
visit the premises in order to obtain the re- 
quired information from the residents. 
There are many reasons why some ques- 
tionnaires are not completed. Some 
citizens may not be able to read or write. 
Others may not speak or read English. 
Soine may be elderly and need assistance. 
Some people may be unaware of what is 
taking place and some, of course, will be 
just unwilling to cooperate or will feel it is 
an invasion of privacy. The enumerator’s 
_job will be to tactfully determine the 
reason for failure to respond and to take 
the necessary steps to complete the 
information-gathering. 


expert 


about 


Is 


Mailer led him to give a seminar on 
Mailer’s works in San Francisco last 
December 27-29 at a meeting of the 
Modern Language Association. Horn has 
also been invited to Houston to present a 
Mailer seminar. 

Writing is his main interest he says. This 
creates the only problem he finds in 
teaching at a community college — finding 
time to write. He points to the responsibili- 
ty he has to his students and his obligation 
to be at school five times a week, as the 


— Calvin Anderson photo. 


the census of it? 


great enough numbers may lose one 
congressman in the House of Represen- 
tatives. The state whose population in- 
creased proportionately may gain a 
congressman. 

Census information is also used to help 
plan and manage local and Federal 
programs. These include education, job 
training, police protection, school lunch 
programs, and more. The census provides 
information concerning ethnic and age 
statistics for programs designed to assist 
minorities and elderly groups. The current 
trends in housing and’ urban-suburban 
growth are also tabulated. 

The U.S. Census Bureau requests that 
everyone cooperate and _ return his 
questionnaire as soon as possible. It is 
being billed as the patriotic thing to do. It 
is more expensive and time-consuming for 
the census employees to track down and 
personally request the return of the 
belated forms. The money to fund the 
venture, of course, comes from the tax- 
payers. 

The implication that cooperation with 
the census effort is good for the country is 
expressed in the slogan used ten years ago 
during the last count: ‘‘How can we know 
where we are going, if we don’t know 
where we are?” 


enumerators? 


Since much of the enumerator’s job will 
be in the field, he or she must be able to 
deal with cultural, social, language, 
physical, and emotional barriers. At times 
he will bear the brunt of a citizen’s disgust 
for the systematic tabulation. He will be 
accused of being a soldier in the Orwellian 
“Big Brother’ army. He will be cursed at 
for interrupting the poker game or 
Candlepins for Cash. Some will even be in- 
vited into a household for a hopeful 
citizen’s seduction! 

Thankless job? 

The job of an enumerator is sure to be a 
thankless one at times. It is a necessary 
one, however, and one that will benefit the 
entire nation. It will be an educational ex- 
perience and will, at times, be quite 
humorous. Take the story about a census- 
taker who interviewed an elderly woman 
who lived in the mountains and who had 
never heard of the census. The official ex- 
plained that, ‘‘Every ten years the govern- 
ment tries to find out how many people 
there are in the United States..” 

The woman replied, ‘‘Lordy, honey; 
don’t ask me. I sure don’t know.” 


on Mailer 


sources of his writing dilemma. This also 
leaves him little time to pursue his other 
interests which include: movies, jogging, 
fast pitch softball, racquetball and cook- 
ing, especially Chinese and French tvod. 

Currently Dr. Horm is working on a nar- 
rative poem about a seventeenth century 
false messiah. He is also co-authoring a 
book about Norman Mailer. Ultimately, he 
would like ‘tto have,a book of poems 
published, make a movie, get married, 
sid have a kid.” 


Aborti 
By Liz Blinn 

In the past several years, a great push 
for more permissive abortion laws has oc 


curred in the United States and Canada. It 
seems that the media, with exceptions, has 


been involved in this movement by 
publicizing every new development and 
argument, valid or not, in favor of more 
permissive abortion laws. 

In the last few years, mental health has 
beeome a catch-all reason for which all 
sorts of abortions have been justified. 


In actuality, the woman in poor mental 
health is more likely to suffer further 
psychological harm than the woman who 
is not upset. Emotional upset, anxiety, 
fear, strain, and mixed feelings about 
pregnancy are common even in the best 
circumstances. it is not a minor event. 
Depression is common early in pregnancy 
and judgments that the pregnancy and 
child are unwanted are also common. 
What must be understood is that how a 
woman feels early in her pregnancy and 
how she will feel after delivery are often 
completely different. 

The basic social premise of those who 
favor abortion is “‘a woman must have this 
right.”’ For pro-abortionists this is basic 
and beyond challenge. 

But, the pro-abortionist doesn’t justify 
his position. The idea of killing humans is 


In search of 


By Roberta Milone 

How often have you sat around your 
kitchen table telling jokes about someone’s 
nationality? Do you take for granted that 
everyone knows his own nationality? This 
is not always true. Maybe you've 


discussed the medical problems that run in 
your family. But again, what if you didn’t 
Know what medical problems ran in your 
family? These are a few of the problems 
during his life. 


an oi he faces 


issue 


repulsive to most people, so the cor- 
nerstone of his argument has been the 
denial of the humanity of the being who is 
killed by abortion. Words such as 
“terminate” and ‘interrupt’? pregnancy 
are used instead of the more accurate 
biological term *‘kill.”’ The major ploy has 
been to dehumanize the developing living 
human in the womb. Destroying a ‘‘fetus,”’ 
“embryo” or ‘‘product of conception’ is 
much easier than killing an unborn 
“baby.” 

If, in fact, the being that is killed by 
abortion is not a human life, there does 
seem to be logic, even compassion, at 
times to abortion. 

If, however, the being killed is a human 
life, we can see a truly civil rights issue of 
grave importance. The logic and reasons 
for the destruction of the weakest, least 
conscious, smallest, and most innocent 
humans among us, can be just as logically 
and legally applied to the weak, partly 
conscious, oldest and most dependent of 
defective among us by euthanasia. 

There are five kinds of induced abortion. 
They are: 1) Suction aspiration, 2) Dilata- 
tion and curretage, 3) Prostaglandin, 4) 
Salt Poisoning, and 5) Hysterotomy. 

To use the Suction method, the surgeon 
must first paralyze_the womb opening. 
This is difficult because it is not ready to 


still 


open. He then inserts a hollow plastic tube 
with a knife-like edge on the tip, into the 
uterus. The suction tears the baby into 
pieces. He then cuts the deeply rooted 
placenta from the inner wall of the uterus. 
The scraps are sucked out into a bottle. 
The suction is 29 times more powerful than 
a home vacuum cleaner. 


A 1 and C is similar to the suction type . 


except that a loop-shaped steel knife is in- 
serted up into the uterus. With this the 
surgeon cuts the placenta and baby into 
pieces and scrapes them out into a basin. 
Bleeding is usually profuse. 

The saline or salt poisoning method is 
done after the 16th week. A large needle 's 
inserted through the abdominal wall of the 
mother and into the baby’s amniotic sac. A 
concentrated salt solution is injected into 
the amniotic fluid. The baby breathes and 
swallows it, is poisoned, struggles, and 
sometimes convulses. It takes over an 
hour to kill the baby. When successful, the 
mother goes into labor about one day later 
and delivers a dead baby. Any nurse in an 
abortion hospital can tell of a significant 
number of these babies who are born still 
alive. 

Some doctors refer to salt poisoned 
babies as ‘‘candy apple babies’’ because 
the corrosive effect of salt often burns and 
strips away the entire outer layer of the 


birthright parents 


Sometimes because he has so little 
knowledge about himself, he is driven to 
search for more. 

Before deciding whether or not to 
disrupt everyone’s life, the adoptee must 
think of the consequences that he might 
face during his search. One of the first 
problems he encounters is the fear of 
rejection. What if the birthright parent he 
is looking for doesn’t want to see or have 


snipe: to do with him?-What will ee 
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when the adopted parents find out about 
the search? Will they feel rejection? Will 
they feel as if their child is ungrateful? 
After contemplating these consequences, 
the adoptee must reach a decision. 

If he decides to pursue his natural 
parents, the first step might be to get in 
touch with an agency for help or guidance, 
or just support. When the search begins, he 
must realize that the search could lead 
him goo es The Be GN is exeru- 


20% to 40% 


hot today 


baby’s skin. This exposes the raw, red, 
glazed looking layer called the sub- 
cutaneous layer. 


A Prostaglandin Abortion is one brought 
on by a specific drug that produces labor 
and delivery at whatever stage of 
pregnancy a woman is in. If the baby is old 
enough to Survive the traumas of labor, it 
will usually be born alive, but usually, too 
small to live. 


A hysterotomy is like a Caesarian sec- 
tion. The mother’s abdomen is surgically 
opened, as is her uterus. The baby is then 
lifted out, and, with the placenta, discard- 
ea’ This method is usually used late in 
pregnancy. One surgeon who used this 
method removed a tiny baby who breath- 
ed, tried to cry, and was moving his arms 
and legs — so the doctor threw the 
placenta on top of the baby and smothered 
him. 


Almost all babies aborted by hysterotomy 
are born alive. If they are large enough, 
many Prostaglandin babies are born alive 
also. 


Comment: It seems that humanity is 
reaching out more for escape today than’ 
solutions. There are better solutions than 
abortion. We must join together and real- 
ize our own humanity. If we don’t, we 
may bring about our own destruction. 


& 


tiating. Does my mother look like me? 
Does she have other children? Will she be 
glad to see me? These are only but a few of 
the questions that go through his mind. 
After. waiting for months to hear 
something, it is not unusual to lose hope. 
But, then a new lead may arrive and his 
hopes are raised once again. 
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Mime class sounds good 


By Alex Stack 

The Mime class of NECC, under the 
direction of Gene Boles, is a fun and ex- 
hilarating experience for those who par- 
take in it. This class is for those who want 
to learn some of the basics of French 
classical mime technique — a set of prac- 
tices that have been developed by certain 
French artists during this century. 

“One of my main goals for everyone in 
my class if that, by the end of the 
semester, everyone will have learned a lit- 
tle mime and will have developed con- 
fidence in themselves as people as well as 
in their bodies,”’ states Boles. 

At the beginning of each class, Boles or 
someone he chooses from the class will 
lead everyone in some warm-up 
calisthenics and stretching exercises. 
These consist of jumping jacks, pushups, 
situps, and stretching of the entire body. 
‘Being loose and relaxed is-very essential 
in mime,”’ states Boles. There are also ex- 
ercises from other disciplines such as yoga 
and ballot. Central to the exercises are the 
various isolation techniques used to 


master how to move one part of the body 
independently of all others. 

The class then breaks up into small 
groups of two or three for the remaining 
class time. They play mime ‘“‘games’’ in- 
cluding working through each joint of the 
body or putting imaginary strings on one’s 
partner and turning them into a human 
puppet. Members of the class manipulate 
imaginary ropes, canes, and walls. A 
favorite game is the ‘Shuman machine’”’ 
wherein class members _ practice 
mechanical motions in harmony with 
others to form a living Rube Goldberg-type 
contraption. 

In the coming weeks, the class will start 
learning about writing and creating mime 
pieces. They will also experiment with 
white face makeup, costumes, lighting, 
and sound. The class will be performing 
shows for the school in Lecture Hall B 
sometime during the last two weeks of the 
semester. Everyone is invited to attend. 
Watch for announcements later in the 
semester. 


Doobie Brothers grab top spot ee 


By Christopher Branca 

The twenty-second annual Grammy 
Awards were held Feb. 27. The winners 
were chosen by the 3500 members of the 
National Academy of Recording Arts and 
Sciences. The big winners this year were 
the Doobie Brothers. 

The Doobies won the record of the year 
award for ‘‘What a Fool Believes’’ and the 
song of the year award for the same 
number. The song of the year Grammy 
went to writers Kenny Loggins and the 
Doobie Brothers’ lead singer Michael 
McDonald. The Doobies also won best duo, 
group or chorus pop vocal for ‘‘Minute by 
Minute’’. 

The Doobie Brothers failed to win the 
album of the year award which went to Bil- 
ly Joel’s ‘52nd Street”’. Other nominees in 
this category were ‘‘Bad Girls,’ Donna 
Summer; ‘Breakfast in America,” Super- 
tramp; and “The Gambler,” Kenny 
Rogers. 

Dionne Warwick received a standing 
ovation when she won best female pop 
vocal for “‘I’ll Never Love This Way 
Again.’’ The best male pop vocal award 
went to Billy Joel for ‘52nd Street.”’ 

Bob Dylan received a standing ovation 
before singing ‘“‘Gotta Serve Somebody” 
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and another one when he won the awara 
for best male pop vocal. Donna Summer 
won best female rock vocal for ‘Hot 
Stuff.”’ 

The best disco recording went to Gloria 
Gaynor for “I Will Survive.”’ In the rhythm 
and blues categories the winners were 
Dionne Warwick for ‘‘Deja Vu’’ and 
Michael Jackson for ‘‘Don’t Stop ’Til You 
Get Enough.”’ “‘After the Love Has Gone” 
was chosen as best rhythm and blues song 
and best duo, group or chorus rhythm and 
blues vocal by Earth, Wind and Fire. 

“You Decorated My Life’’ was chosen 
best country song. The Charlie Daniels 
Band won best duo or group country vocal 
for “‘The Devil Went Down to Georgia.”’ 
Kenny Rogers was best male country 
vocalist for ‘‘The Gambler’’ and _ best 
female country vocalist was Emmylou 
Harris for “‘Blue Kentucky Girl.”’ 

The Eagles won a Grammy for ‘‘Heart- 
ache Tonight” in the best duo or group 
rock vocal category. 

Best pop instrumental was ‘‘Rise’’ by 
Herb Alpert. Other award winners were 
Rickie Lee Jones chosen best new artist of 
the year and best comedy recording 
“reality What a Concept,’ Robin 
Williams. 


Musie concert 


slated for May 


By Gloria Murphy 

The Creative Arts Department has an- 
nounced that the NECC Chorus will per- 
form its first concert on Friday evening, 
May 9. 

The newly formed chorus, consisting of 
24 students will sing ‘‘Czech Suite by Linda 
Williams, ‘‘Magic to Do” from the musical 
“Pippin” and other pieces. 

Anyone who is interested in singing and 
would like to join the chorus is asked to call 
Michael Finegold, director of the depart- 
ment, at Extension 356. 

The scheduled hours for rehearsals are 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday from 11 
a.m. till 12 noon with additional hours on 
Wednesday and Friday from noon till 1 


f p.m. If, however, you do not have all of 


these hours available, it may be possible to 
participate, in part, as some of the parts 
are being taped. 
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Arts 


— Phil Coppola photo. 
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New art teacher Sandy Hill with some of her work. 
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ISLAND 
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RALLY 


SATURDAY , MARCH 29 


Boston 
Common 


Speakers: 


DR. HELEN CALDICOTT 
Pediatrician, Physicians for 
Social Responsibility 


DR. MICHIO KAKU | 


Professor of Nuclear Physics, 
City College of N.Y. 


JO JO REGE 
Anti-nuclear activist 


SIDNEY LENS 


Author of 
‘The Day Before Doomsday’ 


HOWARD ZINN 


Professor of History, 
Boston University 


SARAH ULLMAN 


Member of Local 505 
International 
Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers 
[Raytheon] _ 


money 
on students 


‘Our frugal Student Council is beginning to bow to the needs of 
the students. This is demonstrated by their most recent allocations 
— platforms for the ‘Stillpoint’ dance production, and the automatic 
opener for the handicapped-persons’ door to the Library. 


Although trying to get money out of this current Council hierarchy 
has been, at times, like ‘pulling teeth’, we feel that they have done 
a very responsible job in handling the Student Activities’ budget. 
Many clubs on campus would testify to this. 


We feel that whatever surplus money there is should go into 
the purchasing of equipment for student activities, not for repairing 
_ state-owned NECC buildings — such as the Gym floor damaged 
by the leaky roof. 


We are already paying for the maintenance of state buildings 
out of our weekly paychecks, and find it unconscionable that the 
contractor cannot be held responsible for the initial very shoddy 
construction. 


Cive vets a chance 


It has come to our attention that the Vets Club is petitioning 
President Dimitry for a room on campus to centralize their activities. 


In the past, the Vets Club has been a loose-knit organization that 
has done very little for Vets, and the school in general. 


The success of the recent Bloodmobile lets us look at the Vets 
Club in a different light. Given half a chance, Veterans could break 
the apathy barrier and provide service that would benefit all of us. 


Surely the second-largest community college in the state could 
find a meeting room for Veterans. One would think that being 
second would make one try harder. 


We at the Observer can recognize the needs of the Veterans. 
Let us hope that others can see the potential of a good, active 
_Vets Club. 
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Despite recent talk of a ‘breakthrough’ in the hostage crisis, bie. campus flags 
maintain a vigil at half-staff. — Joe Pallaria photo. 
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“NOT ON WOU LI, FAT By — NOT THIS. WAR!” 


letters to the editors 


OBSERVER letters policy 


The reader’s column is for your opinion on any subject of 
public interest. We welcome your comments. S 

The writer must agree to the publieation of his or her full 
name and address with the letter. Due to space limitations, we 
reserve the right to edit letters for. length and we cannot 
publish more than one letter from any ‘individual within a two- 
week period. 

Letters which are libelous or which depart from standards 
of good taste will not be published. 


MAST'HEAD ADDITION 


The name of Ms. Lynda Steen, a repor- 
ter on the Observer Staff, was inadver- 
tantly omitted from the listing of our staff 
reporters. 
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“how to tell the losers from the winners” 


By Gloria Murphy 


For those of you having difficulty 
making heads or tails out of the results-of 
the recent primaries, be assured, you’re 
not alone! I know of at least one student 
still struggling with the outcome of the 
New Hampshire primaries. 


“But who lost?’’ she asked, “‘I still 


haven’t figured out how to tell the losers 
from the winners!”’ 

“Don’t let it bother you,” he answered as 
he lifted his container of chocolate milk, 
“‘they’re all losers.” 

“That’s not what I mean,” she said. 


“Why ... Bush got pummelled by Reagan 
and there he stood with a big grin on his 
face comparing his percentage of votes 
with his baseball batting average in 
college! Kennedy’s enthusiasm just 
wouldn’t quit as he stood there singing, 
I'm coming home to Massachusetts.” 

“Don’t you understand,” hesighed, “‘it’s 
all relative ... every situation can be 
looked at from all.angles ... the trick to 
politics is to find the most advantageous 
view ... that’s how you get the momentum 
flowing!”’ 

“TI suppose that means that Baker’s 
campaign advertising is right in line. Wow 
.. and here I was thinking that his being a 
photography buff wasn’t really pertinent 
-to government issues! What he’s: really 
saying is that he sees things from all 
angles!” - 

“Right,” he nodded. ‘‘You’ve got to 
recognize the little subtleties buried in 
their approaches.”’ 


‘Love é eee 


an overworked misnomer 


The word ‘‘Love’’ should be banned from 
the English language — or at least givena 
temporary vacation. These days, with 
movie stars and crooners and preachers 
and psychiatrists all pronouncing the 
word, it’s come to mean nothing but a 
vague fondness for something. 

Every other song on the radio extols the 
exhilaration or the anquish of being ‘‘in 
love.”’ Stars on TV movies fall in and out of 


love between commercials. We ‘‘love the’ 


” 


rain,’’ “love Hershey bars,” 
afternoon football games.”’ 

It means nothing, whereas once the word 
signified a quite explicit thing ... a desire 
to share all you own and are with someone 
else. Within a few months of the start of a 
relationship, a couple feels uncomfortable 
if someone has not professed “‘love.”’ If one 
is single, with no romantic attachments, 
there’s a vague feeling of uneasiness ... 
something’s wrong. Even though one of 
three American marriages ends in 
divorce, everyone seems entangled in a 
frenzied pursuit of ‘‘love.”’ 

Love is the culmination 

It’s difficult to understand that in such a 
high-speed, technological society, capable 
of manufacturing test-tube babies and 
instant coffee, there can’t be “instant 
love”’ 
beginning, but its culmination. Young 
couples are “‘in love’’ when they marry. 
They glow with the bright reflections of 
themselves in each other’s eyes. Love is 
made of sterner stuff, like steel that’s been 
forgedinafire. _ i; 
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and ‘‘Sunday 


too. Love is not a relationship’s ° 


“What about. Anderson?’’ she asked. 
“He said that his fourth place position was 
so close to number three ... that for all 
intent and purposes it was in- 
significant!”’ 

He nodded again, “If Anderson 
eliminates first and second place ... let’s 
face it ... he’s right up there in a close 
second. The trick is to make everyone else 
believe it!” 

“But, look at Carter,’’ she groaned, ‘‘he 
doesn’t seem to care one way or another ... 
and look at the vote he pulled in!”’ 

“You are naive!”’ 

“Well ... I got the impression that he’s so 
busy with world affairs that he doesn’t 
have time to think of primaries.” 

“Are you kidding?” he shouted, “‘last I 
heard ... he was stalking around the oval 
office wearing cowboy boots and snapping 
a whip yelling, ‘I’m going to get him 
good!’” 

“Who do you think he’s talking about?” 

“Ya got me,”’ he said as he flipped oe 
empty milk carton into a basket. 

“My God ... it’s all so complicated!’’ 

“No one said that politics is a snap 
course,” he shrugged his shoulders. 

She sighed. “I still don’t understand 
’ what happened with Reagan.” 

“‘What about Reagan?” he asked. 

“‘Well,’’-she said meekly, ‘‘why do you 
Suppese everyone voted for him just 
because he paid for the microphone?” 


Love comes when the masks are 
stripped. The frivolous trappings and 
illusions are shorn away; the promises of 
yesterday are often forgotten or broken. 
Love endures under the hypnotic gaze of 
the T.V. set, the monotony of days 
governed by a 9-5 routine, and wailing 
children with sticky fingers. It’s seeing one 
another for what you are, and what you 
aren’t and it’s still being okay. 

It’s time we coined a new word to mean 
“Love,” and when you think up a word you 
want to use, be economical with it. Treat it 
as something you can spend only once. 
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By Calvin J. Anderson 


Following the caucuses in Iowa and 
Maine , and the primaries in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts and Vermont, we 
have a presidential election situation that 
is unique in recent memory: There are 
five “front runners” in two parties! 

President Carter won all early Demo- 
cratic contests and had a ‘psychological 
advantage over Senator Kennedy .. . until” 
Teddy won the Massachusetts primary 
and suddenly had more delegates than 
Jimmy’s supporters insist that 
the President has proven himself in di- 
verse geographical regions and that that’s 
what counts. Teddy’s camp says it is the 
delegate tabulations that are important. 

On the Republican side, George Bush 
cleaned-up in the first tallies and bumped 
Ronald Reagan from his assumed number 
one spot. Reagan won handily in New 
Hampshire and proved that his base there 


‘had held steady and perhaps gained some 
since 1976. Then came the Massachusetts 
primary and John D. Anderson, the 
“media’s darling” from an Illinois congres- 
sional seat, virtually tied with Bush for 
first and sent Reagan back to third place. 
Anderson nearly won an upset in the Ver- 
mont “beauty contest” the same day. Now 
he maintains (rightfully) that it is not a 
two-person GOP race any longer, 


Political observers have different opin- 


ions as to what this all means. Most agree 
that Massachusetts could have been the 
best shot for Kennedy and Anderson. Ted 
will have to win primaries outside his 
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home state to keep his credibility alive. 
“J.D.A. all the way” is one slogan that 
Anderson hopes to continue using. His 
surprise good showing in the Bay State 
could assure him of increased campaign 
contributions, but his ‘momentum’ may be 
slowed as the primaries enter a series in 
the South — none of which include Ander- 
son. He has certainly left his mark, as his 
is the much-sought successful dark-horse 
candidacy. There is also a possibility that 
he may be entitled to a Massachusetts 
Democratic delegate due to the large 
cross-over write-in vote by that state’s 
‘disenfranchised’ Democrats. 


Connally expects to do well in other 
parts of the country and that, too, may 
diversify the pack. Baker has, already, 
and Dole and Crane will probably be the 
next to receive the “George Romney 
Award for Seeing the Writing on the 
Wall” and will withdraw from the race 
soon. It is anyone’s guess what Jerry 
Brown will do. He is apparently putting 
all of his resources into Wisconsin and will 
probably go after the large delegate block 
in his native California. If he pulls off that 
one, he may be in a bargaining position at 
the convention in the Big Apple this 
summer. 

The American public is fertiiate that 
this quadrennial contest will not fall 
victim to the anticlimactic tedium that 
often occurs early as the nominees become 
apparent. Maybe Jerry Ford (making 
‘noises’ already) and George McGovern 
will get into the act! 


The ‘horserace’ 
in retrospect 


By Gloria Murphy 

Never was the analogy, ‘‘horse race,” 
more appropriate to a primary than in last 
week’s Massachusetts and Vermont 
Republican contests. Nationwide polls 
might have been upset, but it didn’t sur- 
prise me. Once I learned his wife’s name 
was KeKe, I knew John B. Anderson was 
someone to be reckoned with. According to 
Anderson, ‘“‘right makes might’’ and while 
Lincoln may have coined it first, it was 
obvious that the Illinois Representative 
believed it. His policy is to give it to the 
public straight, like it or not ..... a policy 
that goes directly against the grain of all 
political strategy. He appears to have 
more confidence in the public than they 
have in themselves. Nevertheless, the 
white haired, bespeckled, soft spoken 
gentleman came out of nowhere to finish in 
an unbelievably close second place 
position in both states. 

Reagan, who barely squeaked into first 
in Vermont, said he expected no better 
than his third place position in 
Massachusetts ..... considering, after all, 
he spent little time campaigning in the 
Commonwealth. 

Bush, standing amidst a ‘‘plant a bush, 
not a peanut’”’ sign in his headquarters 
Tuesday night sounded assured and 
confident with his second place spot which 
later turned into a hairline victory in 
Mass. and a number three position in 
Vermont. According to him, ‘‘Reagan was 
the one who ought to be worrying.” 

But, in spite of Bush’s and Reagan’s 
appearance of optimism, they’ve surely 
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recognized the fact that the Republican 
contest is no longer a two-way race ..... no 
matter what William Loeb tells them. 

In the Democratic party, there was a 
real flip-flop. Kennedy, true to his word, 
came back to where his image still 


remains untarnished ..... his own back™ 


yard and took it by a wide spread marg:n. 
As he shook his finger vigorously at the 


crowd, he reiterated his intention to freeze © 


everything ..... rents, prices, wages ..... 
everything but the kitchen sink. While his 
supporters thought the victory indicated 
new life being pumped into a defunct 
campaign, it apparently indicated only a 
‘favorite son vote’ as his wide win in 
Massachusetts turned into an even wider 
‘loss in Vermont. 

There was no crying in the Carter camp 
sae or so they said. I guess, in spite of their 
prior optimistic prediction of possibly 
carrying Massachusetts, they never really 
believed it. And.... what else is new? 


In spite of all the excitement, television 
wasn’t having any of it. T.V. news com- 
mentators, not used to anything but instant 
results, closed up shop at midnight and left 
viewers on the edge of their seats staring 
at Barnaby Jones. What ever happened to 
those fun primaries and elections where 
you stayed up till the wee hours of the 
morning to hear the results? 
Massachusetts residents just had to be 
satisfied with going to bed with sugar 
plums and big question marks dancing in 

- their heads. 
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Bioethics: application of ethics to— em | 


un 


Bioethics is a cross-disciplinary course 
taught in Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege by James Gustafson, Professor of 
Philosophy and Fine Arts, and Wallace 
Blanchard, Associate Professor of Natural 
Sciences. 


By Gloria Murphy 


Most people, at one time or another, 
“have given consideration to the problems 
of medical care, environmental controls 
and other issues of our culture resulting 
from the advancement of technology. It 
has been recognized, however, that mere 
consideration is not enough. Instead, an 
enormous shift must take place in our 
ethical thinking to accommodate our over- 
whelming biomedical knowledge. 

The impact of technology on human life, 
our constantly decreasing resources, and 
the role of government in health care gave 
impetus in the late 1960’s to the field of 
Bioethics. 

At that time, issues such as kidney 
dialysis and organ transplantation and the 
criteria used to select recipients of these 
medical treatments caused much public 
reaction and severe criticism. Social val- 
ues were being used to make life-and- 
death decisions. 

The public became aware that human 
studies were being performed on mentally 
retarded and senile persons. Hepatitis 
viruses and live cancer cells were being 
inoculated into human bodies to further 
medical knowledge. This human experi- 
mentation as well as nuclear-warfare test- 
ing led to the question: To what extent 
should ethical consideration be applied to 
scientific investigation? 

Guidelines for the protection of rights 
and welfare of human subjects in all fed- 
erally-supported research were formu- 
lated by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and went into 
effect in 1971. But, in spite of these guide- 
lines. other scandals of scientific abuse 
were called to the public’s attention. In 
response, Congress established the Com- 
mission for the Protection of Human Sub- 
jects in Biomedical and Behavioral Re- 
search. Their responsibilities were to 
make recommendations for federal] poli- 
cies on human research and to deal with 
special problems of fetuses, children, 
prisoners and other dependant persons. 


Beware the Ides 


By Veronica Hammond 

“Beware the Ides of March’’ was the 
dramatic warning delivered to Julius 
Caesar by a soothsayer. It was a warning 
laughed at which later proved to be quite 
true. 

The Ides of Marchis a specific day noted 
by the Romans, It occurs on the fifteenth 
day of March and on the fifteenth day of 
April, July, and October, But the rest of 
the months have it noted on the thirteenth 
day. 

The Romans had a specific method of 
dividing the month. The calends was the 
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Euthanasia rights 

_As a result of the ability of modern 
technology to keep persons alive with ex- 
traordinary equipment, even in hopeless 
medical situations, death, dying and 
euthanasia became a source of discussion. 
Extreme suffering of patients and families 
as well as huge financial burdens led peo- 
ple to demand the right to die with dignity. 
California, a leader in this area, enacted in 
1976, the Natural Death Act which enabled 
patients to sign a legal document directing 
physicians to remove or withhold artificial 
life sustaining devices. The American 
Hospital Association in 1973, in recognition 
of the helplessness of individuals in the 
face of the massive medical establish- 
ment, came out with a patient’s bill of 
rights dealing with informed consent. 

During that time, a major movement to 
control health care costs and give equal 


_ and adequate care to all individuals, was 


initiated. The problem, however, still-ex- 
ists. Many insist that proper health care 
delivery can be accomplished only if the 
Federal government steps in and takes 
decisive action. 


Biology and behavior became an issue in 
treatment of mental disorders by surgical 
procedures such as lobotomies and other 
psychosurgery performed:on mental pa- 
tients and prisoners. Involuntary commit- 
ment into mental institutions and the use 
of major tranquilizers became a source of 
contention. 

Birth control, sterilization and abortion 
also became a center of debate. The 
United States Supreme Court in 1973, in 
Roe vs. Wade, decided in favor of the 
rights of women to have abortions in the 
first trimester of pregnancy, 


Genetic revolution 

Major developments over the past ten 
years make us realize that we are now on 
the brink of a genetic revolution. Advances 
in genetic and reproductive technology 
have caused grave speculation as to the 
consequences of cloning, test tube fer- 
tilization and extra-uterine gestation. The 
discovery of the recombinant DNA may 
permit the construction of valuable an- 
tibodies and hormones and aid in the area 
of food and energy production. But, the 
potential hazards of releasing health 


of March 


first day of the month. The nanes was the 
ninth day of the month and, like the ides, 
was adjusted according to the month. The 
ides occured near the middle of the month. 
The word ides comes from the Latin word 
iduare — to divide. 

And so Shakespeare lent authenticity to 
his play Julius Caesar with the phrasing of 
the soothsayer’s admonition. After 
repeated warning, Caesar replied that the 
day had come. The soothsayer answered 
him that it was not yet over. Shortly 
thereafter he was assassinated. 


Are You Working Your Way Through College ? 


We are extremely interested in hiring responsible, intelligent, 
and caring individuals to fill part-time positions in a 130-bed 
nursing care facility located in North Andover. 
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Nursing students are eligible for up to $250.-per-semester 


tuition reimbursement. 
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Genetic ethics is concerned with far more than the human anatomy. 


challenging genes into the environment, as 
well as the implication of genetic 
manipulation is of great concern. 

In 1976, President Ford formulated a 
committee of the federal government to 
review federal policies on the conduct of 
research involving the creation of new life. 
For the first time in the history of the 
United States, a push is being generated 
for federal legislation and regulation of 
scientific research. 


The rise of these and other questions of 
ethical judgement in technology have 
caused the study of Bioethics to gain 
greater and greater significance. 
Theologians, philosophers, laywers, scien- 
tists and health care workers have entered 
into the controversy. Numerous groups, 
advisory boards and committees have 
arisen to discuss issues and conduct in- 
vestigation. Courses have been developed 
in colleges and medical schools to make 
students aware of the pertinent issues and 
major decisions society is faced with. 


Evacuation 


By William Jerome III 

Do you know why Evacuation Day is a 
holiday? Many people have not a clue. 
Most people, when questioned by, the 
Observer, thought that it was in celebra- 


“tion of the day on which they leave for spr- 


ing break! We all cannot be right in our 
guesses, but credit is due to those who 
thought a war is involved. 

The American Revolution is the war con- 
nected with this holiday. Evacuation Day 
marks the day on which General Howe and 
his troops were forced to evacuate the city 
of Boston on March 17, 1776. Boston, in- 
cluding the harbor, was in British control 
when General Thomas and two thousand 
soliders took Dorchester Heights under 
orders of General Washington. With sheer 
amazement at what the colonists had done, 


Bumper Stickers 


By Lisa Pottle 

Bumper stickers! Everywhere you look 
there are bumper stickers. Some are 
pertinent, some are frivolous, and others 
can be downright offensive. 


Some stickers are effective because they . 


get a point of view across in an ironic way. 
‘More people have died in Ted Kennedy’s 
reads 
one strip. This person is trying to en- 
courage nuclear plants and discouraging 
voting for Kennedy. Then there was 
“Don’t blame me, I’m _ from 
Massachusetts,” alluding to the state 


In the past few years, congressional 
hearings have been conducted on the 
quality of health care, human experimen- 
tation, biomedical and - behavioral 
research, genetic engineering, human 
genetics, cell biology and recombinant 
DNA research. 

While some groups strongly argue the 
importance of continued advancement in 
scientific and medical knowledge and 
stress the necessity to make full use of it, 
others strongly argue against the manipu- 
lation and toying with the natural scheme 
of life. 

But, however viewed, it’s clear to most 
that science cannot operate without the ap- 
plication of ethics if we are to preserve our 
environment and give equal care and pro- 
tection to all individuals, now, as well as in 
the future. Consequences do exist and 
there is a great need to explore them and 
set guidelines to insure that our 
technological knowledge serves for the 
betterment, not the destruction of society. 


Day....what? 


General Howe planned an attack from the 
sea on their position. This was thwarted by 
extreme weather conditions. After this 


failure, General Howe agreed to evacuate — 


the city on the condition that they would. be 
allowed to leave peaceably. He and his. 


forces boarded ships of the King’s Navy, - 


along with a thousand loyalists, and sailed 
for Nova Scotia. 

Since that time, Evacuation Day has 
been celebrated in Boston with parades 
and other public functions. At the turn of 
the century it was hoped by many Bosto- 
nians that Evacuation Day would become 
a national holiday. However, nothing came 
of that movement: In 1941 it was declareda 
legal holiday in Suffolk County and is 
presently celebrated throughout the state. 


———a way of life - 


George McGovern carried in the 1972 
election. Richard Nixon won everywhere 
else. 

No matter how good or bad the bumper 
stickers are, they can often relieve the 
drudgery of driving. They are an American 


sf 


way of life and are an important part of — 


our culture. The right to personal ex- 
pression is welcomed and_ exercised 
throughout the nation. Perhaps the 
epitome of the basic bumper sticker en- 
thusiast is the one who sports a strip on his 
ear which reads" merely ‘‘Bumper 
Sticker.” 
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By Susan Piazza 
- Historically, there is nothing new about 


oa using the earth for shelter. Caves served 


as man’s first dwellings, and earth- 
sheltered structures have existed for cen- 
turies in China, Spain, and Turkey. Sod- 
covered prairie homes of the last century 


~ were common in this country. 


Ever since the Arab oil embargo, an in- 
creasing number of architects have 
selected earth-sheltered designs for 
another reason: the dramatic savings in 
heating and cooling costs. Using the earth 
itself to create a more energy efficient 
means, the populace are discovering a 
way to hold down ever soaring utility bills. 
In the process they’re fueling a back-to- 
mature architectural trend which would 


profoundly alter the design and efficiency , 


of tomorrow’s buildings. 


Williamson Hall, a part of the University 


of Minnesota, is 95 percent underground. - 


Williamson Hall houses a bookstore as well 
as-the Admission and Records (A & R) 
department. The 83,000 square-foot struc- 
ture consists of a grade level slab above 
the bookstore and two levels completely 
underground. This building also costs ap- 
proximately three to five percent less to 
build than a similar building above ground 
would have. 


‘National Lampoon’a decade 
of prosperous 


By Paul Anthony Sapienza 

A lampoon according to Merriam- 
Webster is a noun; a satire, one that is 
harsh and usually directed against an in- 
dividual. A National Lampoon, however, is 
a monthly magazine; a satire, one that is 
definitely harsh and usually directed 
towards everyone. 

The month of April, 1980, celebrates the 
tenth year of National Lampoon’s ex- 
istence. During that time the magazine’s 
timely covers and paradoxical aricles 
have been the base of many lawsuits filed 
against the publication, although it has 
never had S pay jt 


The magazine’s success is balanced on 
that same illusive line of truth that keeps 
its editors out of jail. Each month it 
presents its version of the truth about 
political leaders, historical facts, and 
human sexuality as well as _public 
perversity as seen through the eyes of its 
staff, some of whom have gone on to super 
stardom or sickdom depending on your 
point of view. People like Chevy Chase, 
John Belushi, and Bill Murray of *‘Satur- 
day Night Live” began their careers as did 
many other young comics starring in Na- 
tional Lampoon Stage Productions, the 


latest show “‘That’s Not Funny, That’s 
Sick.”’ 
National Lampoon alumni are also 


credited with having produced, written or 
starred in at least seven books, nine record 
albums, four stage shows,-two radio pro- 
grams, two television shows and one of 


‘Ten years of decadence is illustrated by some 


Underground homes 


Natural light and heat 

Architect. David Bennett designed a 
playground of sun-drenched space to ac- 
commodate the university’s employees. 
The nearby A & R department surrounds a 
courtyard lined with rows of windows that 
allow sunlight to bathe the mezzanine as 
well as the lower floor area. Above ground 
windows look down upon the brightly 
lighted bookstore. 


Because the soil protects the building 
from daily temperature fluctuations and 
the adverse effects of the wind, 
temperatures in Williamson Hall never 
drop below 50°F. even when the heat is 
shut off. (Contrary to popular belief, earth 
is not a very good insulator. It takes three 
feet of soil to provide the same insulation 
aS a_ three-quarter-inch thickness of 
polyurethane). The earth is, however, an 
excellent t temperature moderator. Heating 
and cooling systems in such earth- 
sheltered buildings are seldom very large. 
They are not wasteful, since they are able 
to operate at a more even, therefore effi- 
cient, load. 


Recycled energy 
Earth-sheltered buildings also provide a 
very large thermal mass which is used as 
an energy-storage system.’ Williamson 
Hall, for example, has the ability to store 
the waste heat generated. This is the 


decadence 


the most profitable movies~in cinema 
history, ‘‘Animal House.” 


A 1960’s parody of life called the Har- 
vard Lampoon was the seed from which 


the successful national publication grew. 


Matty Simmons, a former press agent who 


had built up a reputation as a successful 
magazine publisher, came to the Harvard 
Lampoon as co-publisher and the satirical 
magazine was on its way. 

In the beginning, the product was not 
very good according to Simmons. Then in 


six months Harvard Lampoon editors de- ° 


cided to parody Time magazine. Simmons, 
now a full partner, shared in the issue’s 
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the LAMPOON’s covers. 
— John Polizotti photo. 


profit of $250,000. 

After graduating from Harvard, the 
editors bought the rights to the Lampoon 
name and went into business with Sim- 
mons. At-first business was unsuccessful. 
But then as the political climate ripened, 


~fed by the fires of a Vietnam War and a 


political scandal (Watergate), the stage 
was set for National Lampoon to surface 
as the most successful human magazine on 
American news stands. 

Today, National Lampoon continues 
its attack on mankind, finding new faults 
in every walk of life and digging up some 
old ones from the graves of those thought 
to be resting in peace. Insulting fantasies 
and revealing intimate desires is the order 
of the day for National Lampoon writers — 
if it’s embarrassing, write it down: if it’s 
sick, put it on the cover. 
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reason why heat seldom has to be turned 
on in the building. In addition, Williamson 
Hall also has the ability to store passive 
solar energy which streams through the 
south facing windows along the A & R 
court yard. During the winter months, this 
results in a slow but steady rise in the 
temperature throughout the day. During 
the summer, ivy in over head planters 


blocks sunlight while spades added 
aesthetic appeal. 


Active solar systems are apropos to the 
earth-sheltered concept. Because such 
structures are so energy efficient, smaller 
_collectors can be employed. This results in 
a. less substantial capital investment. 
Recently, a solar-collector system was 
constructed for Williamson Hall that oc- 
cupies just eight percent of the buildings 
total area. Once this system is fine-tuned, 
it is estimated that it will supply half of the 
energy now required for heating and 
cooling. 


Similar energy savings are predicted for 
Terraset, an elementary school in Reston, 
Marbles 


Kansas City underground 
The use of underground space is hardly a 
novelty in Kansas City where each year six 
million square feet of underground space 
is created as a result of limestone mining 


St. 


operations. The huge caverns left behind 
have flat, smooth ceilings supported by 
giant white pillars spaced every 50 to 60 
feet. The excavations become sprawling 
underground industrial parks, complete 
with parking areas and truck docks. 

. At depths of 50 to 200 feet beneath the 
ground, the temperature remains at a near 
constant 57°, while humidity is a moderate 
50 percent. Energy savings for cooling 
range anywhere from 70 to 90 percent. 

The United States is hardly the first na- 
tion to begin realizing the vast potential of 
its underground space. In Japan, more 
than two dozen shopping centers are 
underground. Montreal's Place Ville- 
Marie shopping complex spans several 
blocks beneath the city. In Atlanta, they 
have a small city underground complete 
with stores, bars, and amusement centers. 
Sweden places structures such as power 
plants, factories, warehouses and sewage 
treatment plants below ground. 

U.S. pioneers again 

Nevertheless, the United States is 
pioneering at least one crucial use of 
subterranean space: the design of earth- 
sheltered homes. Many Americans are 
discovering that far from being ‘glorified 
basements’? these dwellings are fuel 
savers with all the light and other pleasan- 
tries of any conventional home. 

With all this new technology, why do we 
have a school where our ceilings still 
leak??? 


Patrick’s suggests more 


than the shamrock 


By Veronica Hammond _ 

McDonalds is advertising green 
milkshakes. The liquor stores are having 
sales on various Irish liquors. The card 
shops have Snoopy kissing the Blarney 
Stone. The dime store have 30¢ shamrock 
pins for sale. 

March 17 is St. Patrick’s Day. It is a day 
of feasting and celebration. Toasts will be 
lifted to the green isle and memories 
recalled, either firsthand or those of 
ancestors. Yet a sobering reality 
permeate’ the festivities. There is a war in 
this land. 

St. Patrick was a major instrument in 
converting Ireland to Christianity. As a 
young boy he was kidnapped and spent six 
years under an Irish master, herding pigs. 

As chronicled in ‘‘Confessio’’ he heard 
the voice of God telling him of a ship that 
would provide a means of escape. Endur- 
ing many hardships he made his way 
nome. 

Soon after, he again heard the voice call- 
ing him to return-to Ireland and bring the 
Gospel of Christ. He obeyed, entering 

schooling to become a priest. Once ordain- 
ed his superiors denied his request to leave 
for Ireland as a missionary, ridiculing his 
lack of scholarship. However, after persis- 
tant asking his. request was _ finally 
granted. 

St. Patrick’s conversion of Ireland was a 
peaceful one. His teachings took root and 
the Druids, his major opposition, were 
shamed into obscurity only 150 years after 
his death. He was a highly respected priest 
around Whose name many legends were 
built. 

On March 17, the anniversary of his 
death, the legends are once again re- 
counted and retold by the Irish people. The 
memories become vivid, the stories alive. 
The Irish heart never really forgets. 
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Mailer on 


“The. Executioner’s Song’ 


Gilmore 


By Gloria Murphy 

Norman Mailer, author of The 
Executioner’s Song, in the new journalism 
style, relates a factual account of Gary 
Gilmore’s life in a novel format. The book 

recreates, step-by-step, the events and 
relationships that lead to the senseless 
murders and ultimate execution of Gary 
Gilmore in the Utah State Prison. 

While Mailer does not give his point of 
view on what makes the man, he vividly 
unravels a personality through a smooth 
flowing dialogue and narrative allowing 
the reader, based on the facts presented, to 
‘use his own imagination and to form his 
own opinion. He does not excuse or judge, 
he simply tells the story. It is, however, 
done with such depth and vitality that the 
reader, from his front row seat, cannot 
help but to relate, to empathize and to feel. 
From page to page, the reader senses that 
the outcome, for whatever reason, is 
inevitable. : 

New journalism relies on the premise 
that there is nothing stranger or more 


mind boggling that reality: an individual’s 
thoughts, actions and reactions to himself 
and society. Fiction surely could not have 
created a characterization to match the 
internal chaos that appeared to drive Gary 
Gilmore. There are no answers given to 
the whys or hows. The story serves only to 
emphasize that human motivation is a 
conglomeration of many factors. It is 
presented to the reader and he is left to 
speculate. 

It is written in a crisp, uncumbersome 
style with events following in so smooth a 
manner that the reader gets the im- 
pression that he is observing it all first 
hand as it takes place. Although the format 
of non-fiction related in this way is 
relatively new and certainly exciting, I 
see, in this book, many aspects of jour- 
nalism that adhere to fundamental 
standards of good writing. Mailer does not 
bog down his story with meaningless, 
vague. non-descriptive words. He uses 
simple phrases, strong vibrant verbs and 
creates an impression to force his reader 


to visualize and interpret for himself. 


Joe’s Garage Part I’ 


is pure Frank Zappa 


By Lawrence Dubroff 

Frank Zappa has been called many 
things in the years since his first album 
Freak Out. But most of all he is a story 
teller as Joe’s Garage, Part 1 makes ob- 
vious. It is a story about how the govern- 
ment wants to get rid of music. They con- 
sider it a prime cause of unwanted be- 
havior. If it seems preposterous, look at 
Iran. 

The record is narrated by a being cailed 
the ‘‘Central Scrutinizer’’ whose job it is to 
’“enforce all the laws that haven’t been 
passed yet.”’ The Central Scrutinizer will 
become as well known to Zappa fans as 
Billy the Mountain, Studebaker Hock, and 
the Muffin Man. 

The album follows the trials and 
tribulations of a young girl, Mary, who 
becomes a groupie for a traveling rock 
band, and her boyfriend Joe who is an 
aspiring rock musician who gets into 
trouble with the law and with a girl named 
Lucille. Throughout the record the Central 
Scrutinizer interjects with pieces on how 


Concert update 


By Karen Mousley 


t 


Van Halen 


17 Rush 
19 Jimmy Buffet 
J. Geils 


J. Geils 


Friday, 


March 14: last day to 


music is causing all this trouble for Joe 
and Mary. 

The music is typical Zappa. At times the 
music sounds like a one-man band falling 
down a flight of stairs while other times he 
really puts together some nice melodies. 
The lyrics are also typical Zappa; very 
few cuts will ever make it to the radio. He 
gets a little obscene in such songs as 
“Catholic Girls,’’ “‘Crew Slut’”’ and ‘‘Wet T- 
Shirt Nite.’’ But none of these compare to 
some of the filth on his older material such 
as ‘‘Magdelena”’ or the whole ‘Live at 
Fillmore East ’71” album. 

Though he will never achieve superstar 
status, Frank Zappa will still be 
remembered for his music. He has made 
over thirty albums, a couple of movies, 
produced records for other artists, and has 
worked with the likes of Jean Luc-Ponty, 
the late Lowell George, John and Yoko 
Lennon, Grand Funk Railroad, and 


Captain Beefheart. 


MARCH PERFORMER{S] LOCATION . 
11,12 Ramones Paradise 
15 Ramones Worcester Auditorium 
14,15,16 Lene Lovich Paradise 
17 Boomtown Rats 
Luna 
Private Lightning Orpheum [triple header] 
18 Suicide Paradise 
22 Beach Boys Boston Garden 
23 Leon Russell Berkley Performance Center 
Pretenders Paradise 
Jonathan Winter Headliners North |Nashua, 
*Pousette-Dart Band NH] 
24 Cheap Trick Ocean State Theatre 
26 Rick Derringer Paradise 


Cape Cod Coliseum 
Cape Cod Coliseum 
Music Hall 
SOLD OUT [first show] _. 
[second show on Mon.] 


petition for June graduation 
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Discussions with students. 
“Job Interviews” 
_career and job information. 


couraged to attend. 
Secretarial, Business, 


them about possible jobs. 


Career Services. 


HEALTH CAREER DAY 
pS SE ee ee 
Date and Time : ; 
March 28, 1980 — Friday 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 
Place * 
2nd Floor — Learning Resource Center (Library) 
Goal 


To provide all Northern Essex Community College students and 
alumni/ae an opportunity to talk with representatives from 
about 30 Hospitals and other Health Agencies about career 
opportunities and prospective job opportunities. 


Format 


‘Each Representative will have a designated area for Informal 
These conversations are not 
but are arranged only to provide general 
An opportunity to make. initial 
contact with prospective employers. 


Attendance 


All Students, not just students in the Health Area, are en- 
Hospitals do hire graduates of NECC 
Early Childhood, Mental 
Enforcement and many other programs. 
opportunity to find out whom to talk to and when to contact 


‘ Registration 


Students will be asked to “Sign-In” so that an accurate number 
of students attending may be known. 
additions or cancellations will be available, and seniors will 
be asked to complete the registration meterey for the Office 
of Placement and Career Services. 


Graduating students should bring multiple copies of their 
resumes to leave with interested representatives. 
workshops have been scheduled for Monday, March 3rd at 
12:00 noon and Wednesday, March 12th at 5:30 p.m. 
workshops will be held in Room 111 of the College Center.) 


If you have any questions about the, Health Career Day or the 
services offered by the Office of Placement and Career Services, 
please contact Dick Pastor at Extension 180, or visit the Career 
Resource Library in Room 111 of the College Center. 


The Health Career Day is being jointly sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Health Professions and the Office of Placement and 
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Health, Law 
This day will be an 


A list of last-minute 


Resumes . 


- Resume 


(Both 


‘Unholy Child’ sad, moving story 


By Megan Maher 

Catherine Breslin’s first novel, Unholy 
Child, is an intense absorbingly interesting 
story of a nun’s tragedy, a community’s 
shock and a glance at the private lives 
among nuns. Told in a Style that makes it 
hard for the reader to put down the solic 
it’s well worth reading.. 

Angela Flynn, a young nun, is found ly- 
ing in a pool of blood in the convent. She is 
rushed to the hospital where the doctors 
discover she has no idea of what happened 
to her. Together the doctors and the other 
nuns discover a startling fact; Sister 
Angela has just gi: en birth. 


Call: 
683-2279 


Elfriede ‘s Beauty Shoppe 


Excelence in sewice 
with creative hairdressing 
Dennis 


200 Osgood Street Vo. Andover, Mo. 01845 meme 


When the babv is found murdered, the 
law is called in. sister Angela is tried for 
murder while believing she is incapable of 
the crime. Through the police, a determin- 
ed reporter, doctors, the religious com- 
munity and Sister Angela’s friends, the 
different pieces of her life until the birth 
and death are revealed. 


“A sad, moving book, Unholy Child is the 
story of a nun who doesn’t even know 
herself. 


a 
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‘The 


By Deborah Massicotte 
The Merrimack Regional Theatre in 
Lowell will present ‘‘The Glass 
Menagerie” by Tennessee Williams. John 
Briggs, the theatre’s producing artistic 
director, has extended an invitation by let- 
ter to Williams to come to the University of 
Lowell as guest speaker, according toa re- 
cent article in the Lowell Sun. Williams 
has not yet accepted the invitation, but 
many feel hopeful that he still may appear. 
“The Glass Menagerie”’ is scheduled to 
run from March 11-30 with a Champagne 
Reception opening night and dedicated 
theatre-goers will get a chance to discuss 


the play with the actors themselves. The” 


classic American drama was Tennessee 
Williams’ first public recognition. The 
broadway production of ‘The Glass 
Menagerie’’ was followed by his famous, 
“A Streetcar Named Desire,’’ and ‘‘Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof.” He received the Pulitzer 
prize for the latter two. 


The 


By Susan Piazza 

It’s that time of year again. Spring? Yes, 
that too, but to a majority of moviegoers 
more important than spring is who will 
carry Oscar home. 

This year marks the 53rd presentation of 
the Oscar. It is the most important and 
sought after of all film awards, given each 
year by the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences as a symbol of motion 
picture excellence. 

Oscar means different things to different 
people. To the public it is a badge of 
distinction. To the film maker it is the 


~ 


symbol of recognition by his toughest 


audience, his co-workers in the industry. 

The Academy’s Oscar stands ten inches 
tall, weighs seven pounds, and is fashioned 
of gold plate over bronze. The cost of the 
statuette is approximately one hundred 
dollars. 


Porcine palpitations 


Miss Piggy 


By Laurie McGlew 

The Oscar nominations have been an- 
nounced, and at least 38,000 people are 
disappointed. These people are the fans 
who wrote letters of support to CAMPO, 
the committee to award Miss Piggy the 
Oscar. This group was started by Bruce E. 
Collins, 23, and James C. Hall, 46, both of 
Cincinnati. 

Hall and Collins, both executives in a 
large corporation, rented a post office box 
to collect the letters of support. They spent 
over $800 on postage alone to respond to 
the letters they received. 

They even received a letter from Miss 
Piggy herself during their campaign. “I 


envelope, 


Tennessee Williams invited 


Glass 


“The Glass Menagerie”’ takés place in 
the memory of young Tom Wingfield. His 
views and feelings of the great Depression 
set in Mid-America are a reflection of 
much of our lives today. Living in the cur- 
rent economic recession, the audience will 
relate deeply to the setting of the play. It is 
a ‘tender, moving piece as fragile as 
glass.”’ 

Williams began writing in childhood and 
tried fiction, poetry, and drama. His 
characters, always theatrically exciting, 
range from pretentiously genteel to the 
crude and ruthless, from the poor to rich, 
-but their varied surfaces cover thinly what 
Williams finds common _ beneath all 
mankind’s pretenses — the violent beast 
driving man to destroy his fellow man and 
himself. Williams’ characters are all 
psychologically sick, entrapped in a world 
indifferent to them and uncomprehended 
by them. For such characters, no hope can 
be offered, for they can only react, not act. 


please 


The first Academy Awards banquet was 
on May 16, 1929. ‘‘Wings”’ an epic film of 
war, romance and daring in the air won 
at the time a nameless statuette, for Best 
Production. The victory was not an easy 
one, beating out “Seventh Heaven,” “The 
Way Of All Flesh,” ‘‘The Racket,” and 
“The Last Command.”’ Emil Jannings won 


- for Best Actor in the films ‘‘The Way Of All 


Flesh,’ and ‘“‘The Last Command.”’ Janet 
Gaynor won Best Actress for her por- 
trayals in ‘‘Seventh Heaven,” “‘Street 
Angel”’ and ‘‘Sunrise.’’ It was not until 1936 
that awards were given out to the Best 
Supporting Actor/Actress. 

Nominated this year for the best picture 
are: “All That Jazz,’ ‘“‘Norma Rae,” 
“Kramer vs. Kramer,” ‘“‘The Rose,”’ and 
‘Apocalypse Now.” 


for Academy’s best actress? ( 


feel I am but a humble actress-singer, and 
I do not believe it is my place to comment 
on this wise, perceptive, discerning and 
tasteful Oscar campaign,’’ she com- 
mented in her brilliantly modest style. 

Collins, for a grand finale for the 
campaign, flew last month at his own 
expense to spenda week campaigning for 
his cause in Hollywood. While there, he 
went around to actors and actresses 
asking for their support, and even made a 
presentation to the Academy Award 
Committee in Miss Piggy’s behalf. While 
there, Collins stayed in the homes of 
various Miss Piggy supporters to help with 
his expenses. 


©1978 Paramount 
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Friday, 


Pictures Corporation 
All Rights Reserved 
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Menagerie’ 
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comes 


What Williams’ poetic language does af- 
ford them — and the rest of mankind — is 
not anger, but compassion .for man’s 
desperate plight. 

More than a year ago there was a dream 
that a totally professional theatre could be 
brought to the people of the Merrimack 
Valley Region. What was merely a dream 
is now a reality because others joined in to 
help make it come true. Producing Artistic 
Directors John Briggs and Mark Kaufman 
have dedicated much time and effort in 
making this dream a success. October 23 
was a proud moment for the two — it was 
opening night of the first play at the Mer- 
rimack Regional Theatre — ‘‘The Passion 
of Dracula.” 

Later productions included, ‘‘A 
Christmas Carol,’” ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet,”’ 
and their latest play which ended March 2, 
‘Same Time Next Year.’’ It focused on a 
young couple who meet, fall in love, and 
vow to meet once a year at the same place 


KOR Ras ek 


Nominated for Best Supporting Actress 
are Jane Alexander (“Kramer vs. 
Kramer’’), Barbara Barrie (‘Breaking 
Away”), Candice Bergen (‘Starting 
Over’), Mariel Hemingway (‘‘Manhat- 
tan’), and Meryl Streep (“Kramer vs. 
Kramer’’). 

The nominees for Best Supporting ‘Actor 
are Melvyn Douglas (‘‘Being There’’), 
Robert Duval (‘Apocalypse Now’’), 
Frederick Forrest (‘‘The Rose’’), Justin 
Henry (‘‘Kramer vs. Kramer’), and 
Mickey Rooney (‘‘The Black Stallion’). 

Academy members will vote on the 
nominees by secret ballot next month. The 
1979 Oscar winners will be announced and 
the awards presented April 14 at the Los 
Angeles Civic Center. It will be a 
nationwide television broadcast. 


Could it have been because of the 
criticisms some ofthe support letters held 
toward the process of the Academy Award 
Committee, and some of the actors and 
actresses who have been nominated for 
Oscars? 

After all these possible reasons for Miss 
Piggy’s not being nominated there may 
still be one more left. 

Is it possible -that there is jealousy 
toward Miss Piggy and some insecure 
feelings about her popularity and 
widespread title of ‘“‘Sex Goddess of the 
*80’s? Miss Piggy herself would probably 
agree hog-heartedly with this last ex- 
planation, seeing she herself once ex- 
claimed, ‘‘My beauty is my curse!”’ 
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and the same time. What starts out as a 
one-night stand emerges as a 20-odd year 
romance, where one day each year the 
couple meet at the same hotel room and 
exchange their love, stories, hopes, and 
tragedies and then go separate ways to 
lead separate lives. The audience matures 
as time becomes a precious instrument 
passing before them. 

“The Glass Menagerie”’ will open Tues- 
day, March 11 with a Champagne Recep- 
tion; Wednesday, a discussion of the play 
with the actors; Thursday, buy one get one 
free; Sunday, March 16, all tickets 50 per- 
cent off. For information on group rates 


to 


and upcoming plays, contact: The Little. 


Theatre, Mahoney Hall, South Campus, 
Broadway Street, Lowell, MA. Telephone 
617-454-3926. Open daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Tickets range from $6.50 to $7.50 and a stu- 
dent I.D. will give you a special discount. 
Performances are Tuesday through Sun- 
day, 8 p.m.; and Sunday matinees at 2 
p.m. and 7:30 p.m. 
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The nominees for Best Actress are Sally 
Field (“Norma Rae”), Jill Clayburgh 
(“Starting Over’), Jane Fonda (‘The 
China. Syndrome’’), Marsha Mason 
(‘Chapter Two’’) and Bette Midler (‘‘The 
Rose’). 4 

The nominees for Best Actor are Dustin 
Hoffman (‘‘Kramer vs. Kramer’’), Jack 
Lemmon (“The China Syndrome’’), Al 
Pacino (‘‘ ... And Justice For All’), Roy 
Scheider (‘‘All That Jazz’’), and Peter 
Sellers (‘‘Being There’’). 

Nominated for Best Director are Bob 
Fosse (‘‘All That Jazz’), Francis Ford 
Coppola. (‘‘Apocalypse Now’’), Peter 
Yates (‘“‘Breaking Away’’), Robert Benton 
(“Kramer vs. Kramer’’) and Edouard 
Mollinaro (‘‘La Cage Aux Folles’’). 


“We honestly think she can be 
nominated and win. This is people-power. 
This is democracy at work. The letters 
show that thousands and thousands of 
people want Miss Piggy to win,” Collins 
said. 


But when the nominations were listed for . 


Best Actress on Feb. 25, they were Marsha 
Mason, Jane Fonda, Jill Clayburgh, Sally 
Field, Bette Midler, and no Miss Piggy. 
Now one has to wonder what the reasons 
were behind the passing over of Miss 


Piggy for the Oscar_Was it because she’s a’ ~~ 


puppet? Or was it because she’s a pig? Or 
was it because, maybe, she’wasn’t one of 
the five best actresses of the year? 
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‘Dig out your kites 


By Susan J. Shaw 


Over the years, kites have aided 


- scientists as well as provide amusement. 


The Wright Brothers observed buzzards 


and constructed kites to demonstrate 
- flight control. 


es £5 


Sir George Cayley, from 1799 to 1809, 
experimented with kites and discovered 
the aeronautical difference of thrust and 
lift. It is surmised that had an adequate 
power source been available, the airplane 
would have been invented sooner. 

Benjamin Franklin-conducted probably 
the most famous kite experiments. He 
proved lightning and electricity were the 
same properties. 

By the eighteenth century, three years 
prior to Ben Franklin’s experiments, 
Alexander Wilson conducted 
meterological experiments in Scotland. By 
flying six kites on one line (train 
technique), he measured variations in 
temperature at different altitudes. Kites 
were a principal source of meteorological 
information until World War I when it was 


_ replaced by the balloon. 


Chinese legend tells another story of the 
kite. General Han Hsin, when surrounded 
by the enemy in 169 B.C., lost his hat in a 
gust of wind which gave him the idea to use 
kites defensively. Kites fitted with sound- 
ing devices were flown over the enemy 
who supposedly fled into the night in fear, 

Chinese history is filled with tales of kite 
festivals, games and even fortune telling. 
The higher one's kite rose, the higher one’s 
rise to wealth and fame. 


“Festival of Ascending on High” is 
celebrated in the faith of good fortune. A 
farmer dreamed disaster would befall his 
home on the ninth day of the ninth month, 
so on that day he took his family on a 
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picnic. They flew kites ail afternoon, losing 
all track of time. Upon returning home in 
the evening, they found the house had 
collapsed. Each year the family went to 
the hills to fly Kites on the ninth day of the 
ninth month. Eventually it -became a 
Chinese custom as word spread of the good 
fortune of kite flying. 

Silk was produced in China as early as 
2600 B.C. and bamboo was plentiful. The 
origin of kites is sketchy, but it may be 
conjectured that kites were flown as early 
as 1000 B.C. in China. 

Historians dispute the earliest record of 
kite flying in the Western world. It is 
argued that the kite flown over the Greek 
city of Tarentum in 400 B.C. was a wooden 
dove. However, in many languages the 
word for kite and bird are quite similar. 

Around the sixteenth century, kites 


became popular in Europe. Kites 
displayed fireworks at night. The 
“firedrake’’ covering was linen cloth 


coated with linseed oil and varnish. The 
tail was strung with firecrackers 
separated by knots of paper shavings. As 
the kite rose, the firecrackers exploded 
until the burning paper and gunpowder 
reached the kite which burst into flames. 
Christian leaders of the seventeenth 
century used firedrakes to put the ‘‘fear of 
God" into backsliding parishioners. 

In Japan, the fear evoked by kite flying 
is purely recreational. The Nagasaki Hata, 
probably the most famous Japanese kite, 
severs the opponent’s line during com- 
petition. In Nagasaki, the entire month of 
March is devoted to kite flying festivals. 


Whatever your fancy, whether it be 
control from the ground or actual in-flight 
experience, the roar of the lion is upon us. 
It is March, the month of winds ..... so dig 
out your kite, take to the skies and set your 
soul free! ! 


March winds signal kite season. 


By Kathleen Chiaradonna 


Folklore around Mystery Hill in Salem, 
New Hampshire holds the equinox leg- 
ends as truths. Twice a year — March 21 
and September 21 — the daylight and 
darkness hours are equal. Known as the 
Vernal and Autumnal equinoxes, they 
begin the Spring and Fall seasons. The 
legendary stone patterns at Mystery Hill 
display the correlating directions of this 
equal-time. On March 21, and on Septem- 
ber 21, the sun’s setting shadow aligns 
perfectly with two prepositioned stones. 
The calendral effect of an ‘enormous 
sun-dial was studied and arranged in pre- 
historic times. 


Top Dollar Paid 


For 


All Colonials : 
All Half Cents 

All Large Cents 

All Flying Cents 

All Indian Head Cents 


All Scarce Lincoln Cents 
All Two Cent Pieces 

All Three Cent Pieces 
All Half Dimes 

All Shield Nickels 


All Liberty Nickels 
All Buffalo Nickels 


Scarce Jefferson 

All Dimes 1796 to 1964 
All Twenty Cent Pieces 
All Quarters 1796 to 1964 
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All Half Dollars 1794 to 1965 


All Early Dollars 
All Seated Dollars 


All Gobrecht Dollars 


All Morgan Dollars 
All Peace Dollars 
U.S. Proof Sets 


Commemoratives 


All Pattern Coins 
Civil War Tokens 
H.T. Tokens 


Canadian Silver Coins 


All Gold Coins 
Pure Silver Bars 
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— Calvin Anderson photo. 


Equinox ... the start of Spring 


The amazing talent of primitive man to 
basically decipher scientific events is 
baffling. The accuracy effected, using no 
modern sophisticated tools, describes a 
humanity with an intelligence we may 
well wonder about. 

The occurrences of the equinox happens 
as the sun’s center crosses the celestial 
equator, causing the world to experience 
night and day of the same time-length. 

The basics of astronomers and astrolo- 
gers, the equinox phenomena is for most 
people the sign of seasonal change, so akin 
to New Englanders. 


Happy Spring!/ 


Coins 


Will Pick Up! 


Marked Sterling Silver 
All Choice or Rare Canadian 
BU U.S. Rolls Before 1958 


U.S. Mint Sets 


ANY CONDITION 
IMMEDIATE 
PAYMENT 


Buying Single Coins or Total Collections! ! ! 
Fake advantage of the record-high offers that 'm making. : ; 


Please call for more information. 


[DAVID A. PARRECCA WOBURN, MA. 01801 935- 2573] 
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Transfer infonmation | 


BENTLEY COLLEGE 


Beaver & Forest Streets 
Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 
[617] 891-2244 


An Invitation to “Bentley Day” 


Bentley College will be hosting an Open House on Sunday, 
March 16, 1980, commencing at 1:00 p.m. in Lindsay Hall 
Auditorium. We cordially invite you, your parents and friends 
to participate in this worthwhile program. 


This program has been designed specifically for prospective 
transfers and freshmen, and will afford you the opportunity 
to visit the campus and meet with our faculty, administrators 
and students. All will be available to answer your questions 
about the various curricula offered, the financial aid process; 
and student life in general at Bentley. In addition, a transfer 
workshop will be held throughout the day in order to provide 
information regarding transfer admissions, and the transfer 
credit evaluation process. Guided tours of the campus will 
also be given. 


We realize you are anxious to make the correct decision about 
transferring to another college, and Bentley would like to assist 
you in doing just that. We will inform you of the Bentley 
approach to learning, how teaching here does not end when 
the classroom empties, and how we prepare students to make 
the career choice that is right for them. 


Please join us on the 16th. 
Sincerely, 


(signed) 


Kent Ericson 
Dean of Admissions 


RSVP 


University of Massachusetts 
AMHERST 


School of 
ENGINEERING 
and.its 


JOINT STUDENT ENGINEERING 
SOCIETIES 


WALTHAM 


ey 


From South and West: Take exit 14 off 
the Massachusetts Turnpike and follow 
signs to Route 128 North; turn right at 
Trapelo Road 2.2 miles toward Belmont. 
Turn right onto Forest Street. One-half 
mile on the left will be the Bentley College 
entrance. 


From the North: Take Route 128 South to 
Exit 47 (marked “Trapelo Road”); turn 
left at end of exit ramp and follow Trapelo 
Road 2.2 miles toward Belmont. ‘Turn 
right onto Forest Street. One-half mile on 
the left will be the Bentley College en- 
trance. 


From Boston and -Points East: Follow 
Storrow Drive (west) of Memorial Drive 
(west) to Mt. Auburn Street. After pass- 
ing the Star Market, bear right onto Bel- 
mont Street and continue west to the 
Route 60 intersection; turn left and follow 
Waverley Oaks Road (Route 60) to the 
traffic light (Beaver Street). Turn right 
onto Beaver Street; this street intersects 
the Bentley College campus. 
I Te 
— NOTE — 

For further information on 
electives and core requirements, 
or for an RSVP Slip, please see 
Betty Coyne, Counselor, Rm-118 
College Center, lower level. 


presents 


“ONE DAY OPEN HOUSE 

SESE 
=< Everybody Welcome — 

STUDENTS e FACULTY e STAFF 


When: 
Time: 


Saturday, Mar. 29, 1980 
10:00 a.m. — 4:00 p.m. 


e Tours 
e Exhibits 
e Engineering Counseling 


For information call — 


| Office of Dean of Engineering 
Tel.: 413-545-0300 


Faculty & Students will be avail- 
able to talk about: ‘ 


Engineering As A Career 
—— a 


ART PRESENTATION 
Majors / Colleges / Careers 


On TUESDAY, MARCH 25 from 9 - 11 a.m. in the Classrcom 
Building, C-219 (Sandy Hall’s Art class), Wendy Seller, Assistant’ 
Director of Admissions at The ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON will 
conduct an informative seminar pertaining to art careers, art schools, 
majors and portfolio’s required for transfer admission. 


The slide presentation will take about 20 - 25 minutes: and it 
will cover “Careers in Art’, comparing commercial art professions 


with fine arts professions: A portion of it will also cover photog- 
raphy. A selection of art work created by students and faculty 
from ‘The Art Institute of Boston will also be presented. 


COME! ALL ARE WELCOME! 


UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS/BOSTON 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


The Management Program is a course of undergraduate study 
for persons who wish to prepare for managerial careers in busi- 
ness, government, or other institutions. Concentrations are 
offered in the following areas: 


Accounting 

Human Resources Management 
Management Science 
Operations Management 
Management Information Systems 
Health Services Administration 
Marketing 

Private Financial Management 
Public Financial Management 
Public Management 

Public Policy Analysis 
Communications Management 


If you are presently a student at U/Mass or at another Univer- 
sity and are interested in the Management Program in the 
College of Management and Professional Studies, [CMPS], you 
are invited to attend any of the information sessions listed 
below. At these sessions you will receive information about the 
curriculum of the Management Program as well as information 
about how your transfer credit can be used to fulfill degreed 
requirements in the Management Program. 


Students wishing to learn more about the curriculum of the 
CMPS program may attend any of the following INFORMATION 
SESSIONS: 


Tuesday, March 11 5:3 6:00 
Wednesday, March 12 2:30—3:00 
Thursday, March 20 _ 2:30—3:00 
Tuesday, March 25 10:00— 10:30 
Thursday, March 27 1:00—1:30 
Monday, April 14 5:00—5:30 
Thursday, April 17 1:00—1:30 

5:00—5:30 
Tuesday, April 22 9:30— 10:00 
Wednesday, April 23 2:30—3:00 


Thursday, April 24 11:00—11:30 


ALL SESSIONS WILL BE HELD AT THE HARBOR CAMPUS IN 
ROOM 153, SCIENCE BLDG., THIRD FLOOR. 


Please call our main office at 287-1900, ext. 3244, to confirm date 
and time. For specific information about the Management 
Program, you may call Karen Purple, College Advisor, at 
287-1900, ext. 3244. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY FOR TRANSFER 
TO FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1980 


Programs can fill up; and it takes about 6 weeks to process 
Financial Aid applications. 


Betty Coyne, Counselor, will visit local state colleges where 
a majority of our students transfer, namely: 


SALEM STATE COLLEGE Monday, March 10 


FITCHBURG STATE COLLEGE... Thursday, March 19 
BOSTON STATE COLLEGE... . Wednesday, March 19 
U. MASS. AMHERST . Monday, March 24 » 


LOWELL UNIVERSITY ..... - 


Wednesday, March 26 


U. Mass. Boston will discuss transfer applications at NECC... 
Wednesday, March:5. ° 


The purpose of these meetings are to get unofficial transfer 
results for students in March instead of June. Consult the 
Counseling Office for your unofficial transfer admissions 
status AFTER the meetings listed above. PREFERENTIAL 
“TREATMENT IS GIVEN TO NORTHERN ESSEX STUDENTS 
WHOSE APPLICATIONS ARE PROCESSED BY THESE 
MEETING DATES. 


e e@ 
If you have any questions about transfer procedure, academic 
requirements or anything about these colleges, feel free to 


contact Dick LeClair, Cecilia Furlotte or Betty Coyne inthe... 


NECC COUNSELING OFFICE 
Room 118, Coilege Center, lower level 

Monday through Friday 

8:30 a.m. -5:00 p.m. 
_ Telephone::. 375-0721 . Ext. 178,.179._............. 
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F ritz Chang — NECC fencing expert 


By Rosemary Dwyer 

For the past eight years, Dr. Fritz Chang 
has taught one of the most exotic sports 
offered here at Northern Essex - fencing. 
In addition to his regular academic 
courses of math and physics, Dr. Chang 
instructs students in the art of ‘‘attack and 
defense with a foil.’”’ 

Dr. Chang recalls that his fascination 
with fencing began in the 1950’s while he 
was in high school. Although he was living 
in Hong Kong, Dr. Chang was an ardent 
fan of imported American films. His 
youthful imagination was soon captured 
the dashing swashbucklers like Errol 
Flynn and Burt Lancaster, starring in 
such classics as ‘‘The Red Pirate.”’ 

Once in the states, Dr. Chang finally had 
the opportunity to get his hands on a foil 

-and try a little dueling for himself. It was 

fortunate that he attended Queens College 
in New York City where fencing was 
already an established sport. As Dr. Chang 
remembers, ‘“‘It was ‘not an uncommon 
sight.to see kids on Saturday mornings 
going to the school gym to practice fen- 
cing.”’ 


Fencing — its evolution as a sport and art 


By Susan Piazza 

Fencing is the art of attack and defense 
with a sword or foil. Fencing includes 
certain types of dueling and other less 
formalized methods of mortal combat. 
Today it is an organized sport for men and 
women. The early arrival of Italian 
“masters of the fence’”’ in England and 
France, the outlawing of dueling, and the 
instruction of fencing as an art in France 
in the nineteenth century, were among the 
historical developments that finally 
assured the maturity of the sport. 

Oddly enough, the invention and 
development of practical firearms was 
responsible for the beginning of practical 
fencing as such, in that it led to the 


.<#~ discarding of armor. This consequently 
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‘En garde’! 
Rock Climbing 
By Joellen Lane 


Need one credit to graduate? An exciting 
and interesting course, Beginning Rock 
Climbing, starts March 27. The class will 
meet each Thursday afternoon from 1-4. 
All equipment is provided. 

Safe belaying techniques, knot tying, 
securing and anchoring, and belay calls 


are the main features taught in the class. 


¥ 
The course consists of classroom 


sessions as well as actual climbing at Den 
Rock in North Andover, Quincy Quarries, 


and: Crow-- Hilt. ‘in-beominster” The final 5 


Paul Sapienza photo. 


When he moved to continue his 
education at the University of Lowell, it 
was soon apparent to Dr. Chang that there 
were far fewer fencing enthusiasts than in 
New York. But, by chance, Dr. Chang 
discovered a small ad in the school 
newspaper asking for anyone ‘‘interested 
in fencing.’’ After answering the ad, Dr. 
Chang found that it was another student 
who had also attended college in New 
York. 

Soon afterwards, 
snowballed among Lowell students, and 
Dr. Chang began teaching fencing as a 
regular course. 

Today, Dr. Chang gives Northern Essex 
students the opportunity to learn fencing 
for themselves. His efforts are for the 
sheer ‘‘enjoyment of- teaching fencing”’ 
since he teaches the course for “‘gratis’’ — 
without pay. 

Dr. Chang cites a number of advantages 
to learning how to fence. First of all, the 
stylized movements enhances. “con- 
centration and self-control.” It’s good 
exercise. Economically, fencing is very 


made it necessary for the swordsman to 
defend himself with his weapon. Instead of 
relying on his armor, he used his own 
sword like an axe to chop his way through 
his opponent’s iron defenses. These new 
uses called for changes not only in the 
methods of swordplay but in the swords 
themselves. 
Foil, saber, epee 

The foil is the fundamental weapon of 
fencing. The training technique for the foil 
is applicable to all three weapons. 


The saber is a light edition of the cavalry _ 


saber. It weighs only a few ounces more 
than a foil, whose total weight must be less 
than 17.637 oz. The chief characteristic of 
the saber is that it is a weapon-for cutting 


class 


® 

begins 
exam will be a climb of one of these sites. 

For those of you who are a bit doubtful, 
don’t be. Instructor Dave Antaya is highly 
qualified to handle a classful of beginning 
rock climbers. He has had AMC training 
and has worked with Outward Bound. He 
has taught numerous classes here and at 
the YMCA in Newburyport. 

Sign-up is in the registrar’s office and 
starts March 11. The deadline is March 27. 


The class will be limited to 15 People, so 
~hurry and register! - 


interest in fencing | 


inexpensive. Beyond the initial investment 
of purchasing a foil, mask, and jacket, one 
can practice fencing at the Watertown 
Fencing Academy for a three-dollar floor 
fee. And fencing can be a good way to meet 


people. 


Some other area colleges also offer_ 


fencing courses. In the past, Dr. Chang has 
arranged fencing bouts between Northern 
Essex students and students of the 
University of Massachusetts and Bradford 


College. : 

If you’re not presently enrolled in the 
fencing course-but are still curious about 
the sport, Dr. Chang is planning to visit 
Watertown Fencing Academy on Friday, 
March 15. Operated) by Edwin A. 
Richards, a former world champion 
fencer, the Watertown Academy is the 
only one of its kind in the area. On March 
14, the Academy will offer a public 
demonstration of the three types of fen- 
cing-foil, epee, and saber — as well as 
“theatrical fencing,’ the dramatized 
duelling practiced by movie swash- 
bucklers. 


as well as thrusting. It has two. edges, the 
front edge and the first third of the back 
edge. 

The epee, or dueling sword, is, like a foil, 
a thrusting weapon only, but it has a 
heavier, triangular blade and a larger 
guard. 

The armor of the modern fencer consists 
of a white uniform, a wire mask, and a 
gauntlet. A director is in charge of each 
bout, and he is assisted by four judges. 

Fencing matches are arranged to 
determine individual or team superiority 
in each of the three weapons. As the foil, 
saber, and epee are significantly different 
in structure and function, skills peculiar to 


the requirements of each weapon must be 
‘Sports commentary 


Victory upgrades 
hockey program 


By Paul Baranofsky 


NECC fencing instructor Fritz Chang ei 


— Paul Sapienza photo. 


developed. The character of the sword 
play in competition varies with the weapon 
used. 
Fencing competition 

Organized fencing competition occurs. 
among schools, and fencing clubs. In the 
Olympic Games, individual and four-man- 
team contests are included in all three 
weapons for men and in foil for women. 
Rules of the Amateur Fencers’ League of 
America, which was organized in 1894, 
govern all contests in the United States. 
Since 1880 there has been an accelerated 
development of fencing in the United 
States, the establishment of the New York 
Fencers’ Club in 1888 being an important 
step in this direction. 
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The crossed swords of a one-to-one duel. 
— Paul Sapienza photo. 


The recent gold medal victory by the 
United States Olympic hockey team at the 
13th Winter Olympic Games will have a_ 
positive effect on hockey in this country. — 
The reasons are simple. 

First, no longer will American players 
be ignored by the National Hockey League 
or other hockey leagues. Americans have 
in the past been labeled as ‘‘inferior’’ in 
group skills. This is no longer true as the 
Olympic victory showed. It was teamwork 
that won the gold medal, not just one in- 
dividual. — om 

Second, the thrilling 4-3 victory over the 
Russians who are considered the ‘‘best in 
the world’’ will show that future Olympic 
teams will have to be taken seriously. Any 
team that can beat the Russians will have 
tobe reckoned with. 


Third, the total American _ hockey 


program has been givena real ‘‘shotinthe — - 


arm”’ by this victory. It will have an effect 
in that more youngsters will take up 
hockey in hopes of duplicating the Olympic 


team’s feat. More people will begin to take 


the game seriously. If this does happen, ~ 
the number of American and Canadian 
players in the NHL will be about even in 


~ the next ten years. 


This thrilling accomplishment has put 
new life into American hockey programs. 


‘It has left its mark for future players to- 


follow. Let’s just hope that this victory wil 
not be put aside as a ‘‘sporting victory,” 
but as a learning experience for the years ' 
tocome. 
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By Mark Kahigian 


Northern Essex Community College 
men and women basketball teams won 
their respective divisions and, in addition, 
captured the conference tournament. 


The men clinched the tournament and 
‘trophy with a second-half rally to nip 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacology 


‘67-58 at NECC. The women showed su- 


premacy as they won against Essex 
Aggies, 64-42, for their tournament vie- 
tory at Essex Aggie. 


Northern Kssex men outlasted Went- 
worth Institute, 72-69, to make the finals, 
while the women soundly defeated Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacology 72-38. 

Phil Chambers, former Newburyport 
standout, was named Most Valuable Play- 
er in the tournament. Paul Rouse, men’s 
basketball coach, was more than pleased 
with his team’s performance and deter- 
mination. He lauded Phil Chambers, and 
tri-captains Ed Gonagle, Barry Prescott 
and Dennis Morin for their overall play 
and winning attitudes, along with the rest 
of the squad. 


Women’s softball 


In hopes of improving on last year’s 
10-5 record, the women’s softball team will 


_ start off the season with an away game at 


Franklin Pierce College on Monday, April 
14. Other games have been scheduled 
with Mt. Ida Junior College, Middlesex 
Community College, Becker Junior Col- 
lege, Quinsigamond, Anna Maria, and 
Cape Cod, as well as a few others yet to be 
determined. 


Coach Chery! Halloran brought about 
another winning season for women’s 
basketball, 19-4, in addition to no-league 
losses and tournament victory. 

The women were led by team leader 
Ellen Foley. Ms. Foley, along with Alyce 
Beal, were the offensive attack through- 
out the season. Diane Dehm and Karine 
McDoule were noted for their strong re- 
bounding and consistent play, along with 
Kathy Lavigne, Gina Nieve and Kathy 
McCarthy. 

The women displayed excellent team 
quickness and a solid offensive attack. 
The women’s defeats came against Rox- 
bury Community College, Becker Junior 
College, and twice against Merrimack 
College. 

The Greater Boston Small College Con- 
ference Men’s All-Stars will face the New 


Hampshire Junior College All-Stars 
Friday, March 14, 8 p.m., at Daniel 
Webster College in Nashua. Coach Paul 


Rouse of NECC will pilot the Greater Bos- 
ton All-Stars. Captains Barry Prescott 
and Dennis Morin are the Knights ~ 


to play at Rindge 


Coach Dave Brown feels there will be a 
strong nucleus of players returning from 
last year’s team — Diana Dehm, Kathy 
Barruso, Laura Vlack, Kathy Macarthy, 
Gina Neve, and Ann Bellic.. 


There will be a meeting of all interested 
players on Friday, March 14, at noon in 
Room D-129. ~ 


Intramurals lowdown 


* Racquetbail tourney to be held 
* Bike to the Vineyard i in April 


The Fabearnanals Department has many 
events scheduled for the remainder of the 
semester. Following are details on some 
of them. For more information on any 
that are listed, or about others in the plan- 
ning stage, contact Dave Brown in Room 
125 of the Gym, Ext. 146. 


° ° ° °° 


Table tennis anyone? 


On Wednesday, March 12 at noon, there 
will be a table tennis tournament in the 
main gym... Awards, number of games, 
and format of play will be determined by 
the number of participants. 

° ° ° ° °o 


Racquetball tourney to be held 


On Wednesday and Friday, March 26 
and 28, the Intramurals Department will 
conduct a racquetball tournament. . Tour- 

_naments will be set up for men, women, 
doubles, and mixed doubles, depending on 
interest. Awards are determined by the 
number of participants. A $10 gift 


certificate to Mickey’s Sporting Goods in” 


Lawrence, a pewter tankard by Towle, 
NECC mugs, and intramural t-shirts are 
possible awards. 

All interested persons should meet in 
the men’s auxiliary gym at noon on March 
26. 


D .O¥ SOLO. <5 


Racquetball clinic is planned 

Interested in learning how to play the 
fast-growing sport of racquetball? The 
Intramurals Department will conduct a 
short clinic covering the rules, skills, and 
tatics of the sport. Come to the men’s 
ausilliary gym on Monday, March 24. 

o O° ° ° 
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Bike to the Vineyard in April 

The Intramurals Department will be 
sponsoring a bike trip to Martha’s Vine- 
yard on Saturday, April 19, to Monday, 
April 21 (which is a school holiday.) Come 
and enjoy the Vineyard on a beautiful 
Spring weekend. The group will be leav- 
ing NECC early on Saturday and will 
return in the early’ evening on Monday. 


There are a limited number of openings. 
Reserve your spot with a non-refundable 
deposit of $10 by March 26. You must 
provide your own bicycle. The total cost 
of the trip will be approximately $20. 


° ° ° ° ° 


Canoe trip is planned ~ 

How would you like to go on a peaceful 
canoe trip and relax and unwind after a 
tough week of finals? The Intramurals 
Department is sponsoring this canoe trip 
from May 23-26. It will be down the Saco 
River in Maine, from Fryeburg to Hiran. 
There is no ‘whitewater’, but during the 
late spring, the current moves along quite 
well. There will not be a need to work 
hard at paddling. 

The Saco between Fryeburg and Hiran 
is quite remote, but never more than a few 
miles from a public road in case of 
emergency. The trip should be a lot of 
fun and a great way to start the summer. 
The cost of the venture is expected to be 
about $20 per person. A final figure will 
be announced soon. A $10 non-refundable 
deposit is due by Friday, April 18, at 3 
p-m. Space is limited. First come, first: 


served is the policy on this one. 
° ° ° ° ° 
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Knights men and women win title 


NECC “Knights” basketball eam, champions of Greater Boston Small Callease 
Basketball Conference’s tourney receive the championship trophies. Kneeling 
{Il to r]: Mike Rowinski, Pete Zalanskas, Pete Martin and Paul Klemm. Standing: 
College President John Dimitry, Coach Paul Rouse, Dennis Morin, Ed McGonagle, 
Tim Saunders, Mike Griswold, and Captains Barry Prescott and Phil Chambers. 

— Tom Vartabedian photo. 


3 on 3 basketball winds up soon 


With only a few games left before the 


playoff, there is a two-way tie for second February 27 : 
place between ‘the No Names and the : : 21-17 
Bombers. Each has a 7-2 record. The a ai! Lng dbl forfeit 
Spurs beat both the Bombers and the No ar pure bine 
Names once this season, although the Bombers / No Names 21-17 
Spurs had a forfeit which eliminated their 80's /Castof Unknowns 21-17 © 
perfect record. Results since February February 29 
ie Po Spurs / Trojans 21-7 
oi ; Bombers/Celebrity Lounge 21-10 
80’s / 76ers forfeit 
February 20 No Names/Cast of Unkns_ 21-15 
aie Cast e Unkns 21-19 March 3 
o Names / 80’s 21-19 Trojans / Bombers forfeit 
Bombers / 76’ers forfeit : 
: Spurs / 80's 26-24 
Spurs / Celebrity Lounge 21-13 Celeb.Lng/Cast of Unkns dbl frft 
oc February 22 No Names / 76ers forfeit 
o Names / Trojans 23-21 Standings 
Cast of Unknowns/76’ers 22-20 
80's / Celebrity L forfei atdak te 
: s/ ee rity Lounge orteit Horners 12 
purs / Bombers 21-19 Na Noes 72 
February 25 ° 
: : Trojans 54 
Trojans / 76ers forfeit 80's 45 
No Names/Celebrity Lng forfeit Cast of Unknowns 27 
Spurs / Cast of Unknowns forfeit A 
Celebrity Lounge 18 
Bombers / 80's 21-11 ‘ 
76’ers 09 


COACH HOUSE 


Rt. 110 —— 5 minutes from NECC 
(Just over Haverhill Merrimac line). 
Merrimack, Ma. Tel: 346 9700 - 


FRIDAY SPECIAL = $1.40 
CHEESEBURGER WITH uns 


Also sandwich specials 


Game Room 


Come and ask for “Mitch” 
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Carl Hero, Business Management: Mr.’ 


Anderson. He gave the best answers in 
the N.H. debate. He’s-got a grip on the 
country’s problems, and knows what he’s 
talking about. 


Jim Ford, Business Management: I like 
Anderson's idea on the fifty-cent tax on 
gasoline. It will stop Americans from 
wasting so much gas. His cutbacks on 
Social Security tax looks aes too. 


se 


DISCOUNTS 
for N. E. C. C. 


Chet Hawrylciw, History Professor: Ken- 
nedy could handle the economic and 
foreign-affairs problem that the Carter! 
Administration has failed at. -There is 
some magic and hope associated with the 
Kennedy name. 


Jeff Salvi, Liberal Arts: Kennedy because 
I think he can organize the military more 
effectively than Carter has. His speeches 
are better than Carter’s, too. 


Students with I. D. 


Have Your Party At STELLA’S 
Call Al For Reservation Info 


850 AMESBURY RD. 


(Rt. 110) 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 
Tel. 374-9721 ¢ 


We serve Breakfast, 


Lunch, and Supper! 


Open 6:15 a.m. 


to 


7:00 p. m. 


Rte: 495 


NECC 


Elliot St_ 


Look for the next Obser VEE issue on A 


Ce 


Nancy Coffey, Liberal Arts: I'll say Ford 
because he’s very ethical and stable. He 
would be the best president out of all the 
candidates. 


1“ 


Sharon Tobin, Allied Health: Kennedy, 
because he’s from Massachusetts and 
would help out our state. He’s for the 
people. 


Sy 


Aunque todos los pueblos son diferentes, 


cada pueblo tiene algo en comun. En mi . 


pueblo hay un hombre que se llama Dun- 
can. El es muy famoso porque cada dia an- 
da por las calles hablando con todo el mun- 
do. El es nuestro borracho del pueblo. 
Duncan tiene aproximadamente 55 anos 
de edad, pero parece ser much mas viejo. 
Tiene una barba larga y gris con bigotes 
del mismo tipo. Su salud es malo, pero 


como una persona en-general el esta muy 


feliz. 

Su problema mayor es que no tiene una 
casa 0 un apartamento, y como resultado, 
Duncan duerme en los bancos de! parque. 
Para comida, el depende de la generosidad 
de sus amigos porque gasta su ‘“‘chequito”’ 
de seguridad social en whisky y ron. 

Pero en el invierno cuando hace frio o 
hay nieve, Duncan necesita un lugar 
caliente en donde dormir. Pero no es un 
problema grande. Cuando el clima cam- 
bia, Duncan tira una piedra por una ven- 
tana. Despues de eso, va a la estacion de 
policia para confesar su crimen. 

Durante el proximo dos o tres meses, 
Duncan se lave su sistema interior en la 
carcel. Cuando llega la primavera, el esta 


_ preparado para reunirse con sus amigos 


del pueblo y su alcoba al aire libre. 
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Kimberly Green, Liberal Arts: Carter be- 
cause he’s been in office and working 
there for the past four years. He knows 
what is going on. 


Theresa Fee, Secretarial: I can’t_see any 
candidates that impress me. They're all 
on the same bandwagon, talking about 
trivial issues just to get in office. 


VILLANCICO 
Blancas coge Lucinda 
las azucenas 7 
y en llegando a sus manos 
parecen negras. > 


Cuando ita el alba 
Lucinda bella _ es 
sale mas hermosa, 
la tierraalegra. 


Con su sol enjuga 
sus blancas perlas; 
si una flor le quita 
_ dos mil engendra. 
Porque son sus peaay 
de primavera 
y como cristales * 
. sus manos bellas. Pee So 
‘Yasi’, conser blaneas : 
las azucenas, 
~enllegandoasusmanos 
parecen negras. Lie 
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